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The Athens thinks 1t proper to declare that 
no part of this Pamnyhlee has been written with the 
concurrence, or at the folicitation of any of the 
body, who are the ſubject of it. It is merely the 
act of an individual, who chuſing to amuſe his lei- 
ſure with political ſpeculation, has fixed on our 
treatment of the Roman Catholics as meriting a 


diſcuſſion, and claims the privilege of a Free Ci- 


tizen to deliver his Sentiments to the Public. 
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Introduct. Page 2, for Que, read Quœ 
Page 1, for whereas, read where, as 
Page 4, line 7, dele comma after integrity 
Ibid line 8, after genius, read ſtrength 
Page 1 2, for maſs, read matter 
Page 14, for one's intereſt, read a man's intereſt 
Page 16, line 13, after not, a comma | 
Page 23, line 25, for to weak, read to weather 
Page 29, line 8, for [reland, read Britain 

Page 34, line 15, dele of 
Page 35, line 32, for emerge, read merge 
Page 38, line 1, for mars, read are to be 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE EARL OF CHARLEMONT:. 


Wa EN a Project is brought forward, profeſſing 
to advance the Proſperity, and more firmly to ſecure 
the Conſtitution of Ireland, the looks and thoughts 
of men are naturally directed to Lord Charlemont. 
To a Patriot Nobleman whole life, his labours alike 
and relaxations, have been conſecrated to the ſer- 
vice of his country, In the field, in the ſenate, in 
che cabinet; mingling literature with arms, tempe- 
ring politics with philoſophy ; ; neglecting when the 

A public 
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public exigencies required it, the cultivation of an 
elegant mind to join in military exerciſes, and ſet 
the example of aſſiduity and ardour; returning, 
when the neceſſity had paſſed away, to encourage 
Science in the land wherein he had planted freedom; 
erecting the temple of Liberty, and courting every 
Mule to decorate the edifice ; excuſe, my Lord, 
this intruſion; there is a ſort of eſtabliſhed preſcrip- 
tion for ſoliciting your notice when Ireland is the 
object, and the theme is freedom; it is a ranſom 
exacted for the moſt enviable ſituation any man 
can be placed in, loved, admired, and venerated 
by an entire people. 


I am aware, my Lord, that on a former occa- 
fion, you did not feem to cqncur in that 
ſentiment, which it is the object of this Eſſay to im- 
preſs and to diſſeminate; if it were my deſign 
to flatter, I ſhould turn with a courtier's precau- 
tion, from this contrariety; but relying on your 
Lordfhip's candour, I recall the ſubject, with the 
language indeed of expoſtulation, not of cenſure, 
for how, ſhould I cenſure the man, who oppoſes to 
reproof the ſeven-fold ſhield of public virtue and 
private benignity? To your underſtanding, my 
Lord, there is a more direct avenue than by panegy- 
ric; jet it ſtand as the moſt ample teſtimony to your 
good ſenſe, that you are requeſted to reconfider an 
opinion once delivered, and of your importance in 
the nation, that diſcufling a great ſtate queſtion, it 
is my with, to make your Lordſhip my firft pro- 
ſelyte. So deeply rooted are our antipathies, to 
many amongſt us, the very name of Popery is an 
abomination ; they ſtart at the moſt remote hint 
of indulgence to that * people; ſuch conſi- 

EE ſiderations 
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derations could have never influenced Lord Char. 
lemont ; when my Lord, the authority of your 
great name, was oppoſed to the career of liberality, 
the intended alteration mult have appeared inex- 


ient; I know that many wiſe and honourable 


perſons, who like you, feel warmly tor the rights 
of mankind, entertain a ſentiment, as if Roman 


Catholics are nor ſuflictently prepared to receive 


the ſeeds of civil Liberty; I cannot aſſent to this 
doctrine, and upon this, as well as upon other parts 
of the ſubject, may I indulge my vanity with a 
hope that additional lights are to be offered ; yet 
ſhould I fail in impreſſing on your Lordthip the 
wiſhed for conviction, I muſt continue to reſpect, 
in a virtuous mind, what I am conltrained to claſs 
among its toibles. 


„ Brutus ſays they are ambitious”? 
« But Brutus is an honorable man.” 


It will be, amidſt the improvements of a future 
period, that the parties, which now diſtract the 
country, ſhall be extinguiſhed ; and the motives 
which at this day indiſpoſe very honeſt men, to 
the cauſe of the Roman Catholics be neglected or 
forgotten; the ſtream of time as it wafts to poſte- 
rity, the events of this important Era, will not 
buoy up the various feelings, by which individuals 


are actuated; when at that day, my Lord, Hiſto- | 


ry, records your name amongſt the illuſtrious wor- 
thies, who have uſed their rank, but as the inſtru- 
ment of public advantage; with the Hornes, the 
Egmonts, and the Naffaus, or with your own 
Rockingham and Saville; it will be a matter of 
amazement, why the benevolent friend of mankind 
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ſhould acquieſce in what then will appear unjuſt 
privation ;- the diſintereſted and enthuſiaſtic Patriot 
ſhould countenance what will ſeem not calculated 
to promote his country's intereſts ; on this ſide 
alone will malignity attempt to whiſper miſrepre- 
ſentation ; on this act alone will tame be filent, or 
as ſhe extends the annals of your lite, an example 
to future noblemen, on this page only will ſhe 
drop a tear, and ſuffer it, like the diſavowed vic- 
tories of Conde to be torn from her record. 
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1255 laws which buniſh non N 
to the eſtabliſhed and have, frequently, in 
England been boldly and rigorouſly canvaſſed, 
the ſpirit and tendency of the ſy{tem laid open 
without reſerve, and the conduct of , thoſe 
who uphold it, arraigned with not a little acri- 
mony. The imperious domination, which 
preſumes to dictate to a faſtidious conſcience 
appeared in its true light to the Proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, a deſcription of reſolute and high ſpi- 
rited men, jealous of their own rights, and 
uſually not indifferent to the rights of others ; 
in the arguments of theſe learned and diſ- 


cerning perſons, (for ſuch is the character of 


the preſbyterian advocates) the evidence of 
truth appeared forcible, juſtice was victorious, 


yet was not the conviction they ſo ſucceſsfully 


_ labored to imprefs, deſigned alike, for univer- 
ſal benefit; it ſtood rather as a barrier parti- 
ally erected to ſecure themſelves from the in- 
temperance of proſperous bigotry, not an ef- 
fectual bulwark to repel every eneroachment 
of falſe zeal, machinating againſt the fights of 


man under the affectation of religion; much 


in the ground work was done for the ge- 
neral cauſe of liberty; in this {ſchool were 
firſt promulgated the ſacred doctrines of man's 
B native 
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native dignity and freedom; here firſt were ac- 


curately ſtated how far ſociety may proceed in 
its reſtrictions, and a ſtandard was fixed to aſ— 
certain hy what degree of ſaorifice its propoſed 
advantages are to be purchaſed : the preroga- 
tives of conſcience were fully vindicated, the ex- 
ereiſe of judgment, on matters purely religious, 
were aſſerted not cognizable by any human tri- 
bunal. But having effectually removed from 
themſelves the odium of imputed tenets which 
might ſubje& them to the juriſdiction. of the 
magiftrate ; they inſinuated, that with regard 
to other feRts the alarm was not fo completely 
groundleſs, but that there did exiſt opinions 
not like their own, arne and 1 inno- 
cent. it 

| Que fb guicque tmebat. 
Un 2 in miſeri exiting canverſa tulere. | 


Of this ſect conteraned and forlorn as it has 
uſually appeared | profeſs myſelf the advocate. 
Hitherto ſuch has been the timidity of the ag- 
grie ved panty, ſueh the force of inveterate pre- 
judice under which it ſuffers; the caſe of the 
Roman Catholics has ſeldom been ohſenved 
with an eye of ſteady deliberation, ſuch. as 
the nature of the ſubject, merits; it has . 
urged rather as a ſupplication of indigent ca- 
lamity than a; ſolemn ſtate; queſtion of expe- 
diency and juſtice, and addreſſed not to the 
good ſenſe. but to che code ilgrazlan of their 
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fellow citizens. I wiſh to preſent it in the 
ſhape of a ſerious public concern, and not leſs 
eſſential in the ſcheme of Iriſh conſtitution, 
than bills (I mention theſe meaſures with ref- 
pect) of reform and reſponſibility. We live 
in an age in which this diſcuſſion is to be ex- 
pected, an age of benevolent attention to the 
ſufferings of men, of vigorous enterprize and 
hardy ſpeculation. In this country it particu- 
larly is called for; we preſs with commenda- 
ble ardor to correct our form of government, 
and labour to model it as much as poſſible by 
the purity of perfect freedom. Whilſt one part 
of the nation is deeply engaged in this impor- 
tant controverſy, the other, it is to be ſup- 
poſed, may recollect that they too have pre- 
tenſions; they may enquire, why ſhould this 
boaſted boon of liberty be made a monopoly 
to their excluſion. The requiſition may be ac- 
companied with tumult ; may heaven avert the 
effects of ſuch a cataſtrophe. The refuſal may 
be attended with a meaſure of gradual, tho' 
not leſs certain ruin. A nation at our door bleſt 
with the happieſt climate, at this moment free, 
and which ſhortly will be tranquil, extends 
its arms with rapture to receive them. Iriſh- 
men ! Muſt your country too, ſtand a bleeding 
victim at the altar of renovated freedom? is it 
not ſufficient that the other horrors of the ſix- 
teenth century are repreſented before us in the 
extravagance of an irritated people? Muſt you 


too enter on the ſcene, and to compleat the re- 
ſemblance 
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ſemblance, exhibit a nation laid waſte by the 
obſtinacy of its rulers, your wealth and po- 
pulation compelled to ſeek refuge in a rival 
empire, and repay it for that aſylum, with the 
hardy induſtry of Ireland. 

Beſides this obvious motive for tempering 
the rigour of theſe inſtitutions, it is not very 
eaſy to conceive how we can expect to maintain 
the equipoiſe eſſential to a free ſtate, when a 
very numerous body 1s compelled to become 
abjectly dependant on the executive power; 
vaſſals without political pride, political im- 
portance, or political intereſts. 

The omen is rather unfavourable for the 
cauſe I recommend, and it will probably not 
be over looked as a plauſible objection, that in 
England the demand of the moſt favoured ſect 
has with ſome harſhneſs been rejected. The 
firſt miniſter avows himſelf not diſpoſed to 
communicate the advantages of the ſtate in- 
diſcriminately amongſt its members; of late 
too a proſelyte has been added to this ſect of 
politicians, a great name, the pride of litera- 
ture and of his country, and from whom 1 
diſſent with more reluctance and timidity 
than from an hoſt of Miniſters. In this in- 
ſtance I venture to differ from Mr. Burke, but 
it is on the means of procuring happineſs to 
mankind, our end is ſtill the ſame, it is that 
upon which the labours of his long and ho- 
norable life have been expended. 

8 oh,  quippe vacat, ſludiisque odnsque carentt, 

Humanum _ genus. 
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It is not my province to comment on the 
conduct of the 'Engliſh parliament, I confeſs 
I have as yet ſeen no inducement to retract 
an opinion founded on that of a very able rea- 
ſoner, that by inattention to religious ſects 
you molt effectually appeaſe the rancour of 
religious oppolition ; at leaſt it is deprived of 
two powerful auxiliaries, ambition and jea- 
louſy. But whatever may be the conduct of 
England, there is no analogy in the ſituation 
of the reſpective claimants. If the Engliſh par- 
liament think fit to refufe power to its diſſen- 
ters, it cannot be inferred that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland ſhould be denied protec- 
tion, much leſs can it be argued, that becauſe 
France is reduced to the neceſſity of taking its 
government to pieces, and ſtill feels the con- 
vulſions inſeparable from that awful expedi- 
ent the legiſlature of another nation ought not 
cooly to hear the complaint of its ſubjects, in- 
veſtigate at leifure the nature of their griev- 
ance, and apply without commotion, the ne- 
ceſſary remedy. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
of all human inſtitutions government alone is 
not ſuſceptible of improvement, no, the pru- 
dent politician dreads the hand which tears, 
not that which rectifies; he does not preſume 
that in the imbecillity entailed on our imper- 
fect nature, there is an exception in favour of 
the maxims by which ſtates are regulated; con- 
ſcious of this truth and earneſt to avert the 

evils 
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evils of a government not correſponding with 
what ought to be 1ts object, the happineſs of 
the people, he will court a mild and temperate 
reviſion, accommodate his policy to the tem- 
per of the times, and not cruſh his ſubject 
under the weight of inſtitutions which have 
ſurvived their meaning, inſtitutions impro— 
vidently formed by men of exaſperated paſſi- 
ons who executed, by the abuſe of power, what 
they had conceived in the abuſe of Chriſtia- 
nity. 
When the wiſhes of the people of Ireland 
are oppoſed, on any great deſign of national 
advantage, we uſually accuſe ſome refinement 
in the cabinet of England, that great nation 
of which magnanimity 1s the characteriſtic 
virtue, is ſuppoſed to depend on ſtratagem for 
its aſcendant; and that too in a country inclin- 
ed to proceed to infatuation in its affectionate 
attachment to Great Britain. It will not be 
neceſſary to inſiſt on the profligacy of that baſe 
artifice—* divide and govern.” Surely thoſe who 
endeavour to practice it are injudicious in the 
choice both of the nation and the particular 
inſtance for which they ſelect it. Remove the 
cauſes of complaint, the effects of conſe- 
quence muſt ceaſe, the intereſt of the ſiſter 
kingdoms, and the influence of connexion 
and property mutually intermingled, will fut- 
ficiently provide for the ſecurity of the em- 
pire; it is not to indulge ambition, or contend 


for a phantom of pre-eminence, that a proſ- 
perous 
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perous people will plunge into the horrors of 
civil conflict. But let the managers for Engliſh 
influence beware how they multiply the cauſes 
of diſcontent and inducements to innovation. 
If every ſubdiviſion into which our country- 
men unhappily are rent, be angered and diſ- 
contented, if the Proteſtant complain that his 
dear- bought privileges are invaded, the Roman 
Catholic, that he is defrauded of the common 
benefits of ſociety. I dare not dwell on the 
proſpect, it is neither cheering nor conſola- 
tory to the friends of Ireland and of the Em- 
pire. Like all other rules which compoſe the 


myſtery of tyrants, I can diſcern little in this 


celebrated maxim, beſides obliging thoſe wha 
practiſe it to a more vigilant policy and more 
minute attentions. There is another maxim 
nat much uſed by politicians, but. worth the 
whole {ſcience of their intrigues and diſſimu- 
latrons. © Do to others as you would wil- 
lingly be done by.” If by the aid of this 
holy precept the artifice of courts was reduc- 
ed to common ſenſe and common honeſty, 
how much more enviable the lot of men, how 
much more tranquil the condition of thoſe 
who govern. 

If I ſucceed no further it will at leaſt prove 
ſatis factory to have removed the queſtion from 
the looſe invective in which it has hitherto 
been involved into a form of more correct and 
rational deliberation. The object of my eſſay 
can ſcarcely attract cenſure, it is calculated to 

diſſipate 
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diſſipate the antipathies and compoſe the diſ- 
ſenſions, which for two centurics, have ren- 
dered Ireland proverbially the land of faction. 
With the zeal which ſhould animate a patriot, 
but preſerving the reſpect to which eſtabliſhed 
uſage 1s entitled, with the boldneſs of an Iriſh- 
man pleading tor his country's liberty, firm 
yet I truſt temperate in his expoſtulation ; 1 
remonſtrate 'againſt what often have been pro- 
nounced errors in our domeſtic policy, and 
which have been accuſed of fruſtrating the 
natural advantages of our fituation. I proceed 
ſtill further to arraign the artifice of deſigning 
men who uphold this ſyſtem ; and the deluſion 
of falſe reaſoners, who acquieſce in it as form- 
ing impediments to the permanent and peace- 
ful ſettlement of our conſtitution. The argu- 
ment will probably be conducted with tem- 
per, it is advanced by one who takes very lit- 
tle concern in the pre-eminence of any ſect, 
but who wiſhes to ſee the juriſdiction of power 
limited to its proper objects, and whoſe feel- 
ings are warm in the cauſe of juſtice and his 
country. Fortunate country, if mutually for- 
getting the animoſities to which diſtempered 
times gave origin, every order of its ſons were 
alike occupied in promoting the public wel- 
fare, and alike invited to e in the public 
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Of the general rules which ſhould guide a Leg! if 
(ar 4 in impaſi ng penalties, 


TE E Legiflature in the Britiſh conſtitution 
18 uſually pronounced omnipotent; we know 
it is true of no tribunal paramount to parha- 
ment, and competent in the firſt anſtance to 
reviſe or to annul its ordinances; but ſtill there 
lies an appeal to public opinion, by this diſ- 
criminating circumſtance the free is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the deſpotic government; and 
the inſtitutions of the Britiſh nations have been 
peculiarly provident to maintain it. The le- 
giſlator is bound in every inſtance to exerciſe 
his truſt with a view to preſerve the harmony 
of the ſtate, and to promote the happineſs of 
the individual, and is reſponſible with his re- 
putation for the exact performance of this 
duty. 
Whereas in the caſe of the Iriſh popery laws 
the ſacrifice exacted is of rights eſſential to 
man's well being, and the penalties impoſed 


wreſt from him the very farſt advantages he 
C could 
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could have hoped to procure by political aſſoci- 
ation, it becomes a taſk more indiſpenſably in- 
cumbent on perſons in authority to juſtify their 
conduct; there ſurely exiſts no internal and 
deciſive evidence, why a man for having been 
educated in the Roman Catholic faith becomes 
of neceſſity unworthy the confidence of ſociety 
and ought to be excluded from its advantages; 
and convincing reaſons ſhould indeed be of 
fered, to account for what otherwiſe muſt be 
admitted ſomewhat paradoxical, that in a free 
ſtate there is ſuffered to ariſe a great landed, 
and a great monied intereſt, not connected 
with the conſtitution, not participating in the 
bleſſings of liberty, nor by any means concern- 
ed to preſerve them. I cannot admit as ſuffi- 
cient what ſometimes is alledged that good or- 
der is preſer ved by maintaining a ſubordina- 


tion of religious parties, no religious opinions, 


nor the conſequences of any religious opinions 
are as likely to prove ſubverſive of good order 
as are breach of faith, ſeduction and adultery; 
crimes againſt which, it would ſeem without 
detriment to the ſtate, there is not denounced 
any ſimilar ſentence of excluſion. | 

It cannot be denied that the popery laws are 
ſome kind of national injury, and a very ſe- 
vere hardſhip on the individual ſufferers ; this 
queſtion then of neceſſity ariſes, is there any 
counterbalance of good by which theſe evils 
are compenſated ? It is my opinion there is 


mot, and this opinion from a fair ſtatement of 


their 
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their preſumed benefits, and certain inconve- 
niencies, I ſhall endeavour to corroborate. It 
will I hope not be denied that Roman Catho- 
lics ike other men are governed by their paſ- 
ſions and their intereſts, and that in the pur- 
ſuit, of either, they do not like wild beaſts 
ruſh upon their prey to the riſk of deſtruction, 

but are guided like the reſt of men by rules of 
common ſenſe and of expediency. 

If nothing can be oppoſed but that ſtale re- 
petition of invective and prejudice, of childiſh 
ſurmiſe and viſionary apprehenſion, "which 
conſtitutes in general the accuſation againſt 
Roman Catholics, my argument will ſtrongly 
plead for the reverſal of the attainder under 
which they ſuffer, and' with the more force; as 
we happily live in a ſtate of ſociety in which 
government ought not to be reduced to the deſ- 
potic expedient of ſecuring” on ſuſpicion; in 
Turkey ſuch a neceſſity might ariſe, but the 
politics of the divan will ſcarcely be offered 
in the Britiſh empire as a precedent or model; 
our rational and equal liberty gives to every 
man a ſimilar intereſt in the public harmony, 
and both its internal force, and the affections of 
its ſubjects, beſtow. incontrovertibly upon our 
government, a ſufficient degree of energy to 
diſſipate every project againſt its peace, to de- 
feat even overt acts, and animad vert upon the 
abettors of ſuch n with eee ven- 
geance. 0471 non el 4 
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of the bardtips inflict on the R oman s Catboli cf 
7 the Pagery 7 Laws, | 


Tak E þ yr BOL is not 200 3 hich 
defcribes the diſqualifications impoſed-in:Ire+ 
land on Roman Catholics, as amounting to 
an utter excluſion. from all that can cheriſſ the 
fine emotions, or ſoothe the laudible ambition 
of the noble mind; from whatever imparts its 
energy to courage, to integrity, firmnęſs, ta ge- 
nius and animation; that in fact, they conſti- 
tute. an ordinance. of ſtate, forbidding twa 
thirds of the Iriſh nation to conſider ee 
as men of principle or fremen. 

But through the entire ſyſtem this chase 
teriſtic is predominant, that power uind confi- 
dence are rigidly witheld, and a line drawn he- 
tween theſe who are the objects of coercion 
and all the other members of the community; 
that the moſt profligate of the reformed fects 
is preſumed more truſt-worthy, than any how- 
ever reputable of the unfavoured religion: and 
that theſe latter are, upon all occaſions expoſed 
to the contumely of this W ſuppo- 


ſition. 
Thus 
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Thus by withholding from them the elec- 
tive ffanchiſe, they are pronounced unfit to act 
as truſtees for their own and for their country's 
liberty. 

They are precluded from the hope of ad- 
vancement thro* the medium of the active 
profeſſions, and from the emolument which 
leſd ambitious induſtry might obtain in the 
diſtribution of public employments. 

They are ſtigmatized as ſuſpicious perſons, 
to whom the prudence of the legiflature” is 
obliged to deny the e e of 
uſing military / weapons. 

Ihe midnight robber if rapulilal i in his at- 
| rack; is enabled to exchange his, character by 
day, and to expofe his victim to a legalized in- 
jury, perhaps more ſevere than could have 
been inflicted! by: his depredation.: ' | 

Let me not be told that this penalty is rare- 
ly inflicted; the cant of the preſent day is 
liberality of bentiment, and conduct, as twenty 
years back it was the dangers of popery, and 
the neeeſſity af preventing the growth of it; 
it is not impoſſible that the caprice of twenty: 
years hence, may reſtore the A order | 
at: precaution and jealoufy. 9 

Neither can I admit it as .nuach confoly. 
tion, that a diſpenſing power is conferred on | 
government, it ſtill remains a ſubjet of 1 j 
Juſt complaint to the ſufferers, that a raſh 3H 

and unneceſſary mark of opprobrium is ſer __ 


upon their body ; that the relief to indivi- 
duals 


-y 
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duals is endl precarious by. the forms of 
application, and burdenſome by the perquiſites 
of office. To the nation at large. it muſt become 
an object of ſerious conſideration, whether, 
as with the riſing, proſperity. of Ireland, the 
property, of Roman Catholicks becomes ER 
tenſive; ſo dangerous an engine of influ- 
=_ = ence ſhould be; entr uſted, .to the executing 
= government. I Adi 
| To ſhare in the rotatiem of tublic offites, 
; according to the nature of his qualifications 
and his, merit, is a pretenſion which every ci- 
1 tizen is authorized to offer. We contribute 
1 with more chearfulneſs our quota to the pub- 
lic exigencies, When we recollect that from 
; this fund, perhaps a ſon or brother abſolutely 
does at preſent, or is likely at ſome future day 
/ to derive the means of honorable-ſubſiſtence;, 
= and thus in the emolument of [cloſe connexi- 
| ons, the burden of taxes is alleviated; from 
this conſolation, faint and frivolous as it will 
naturally appear, the Roman Catholic, by the 
ſpecial interference of the Jegiſlature is pre- 
cluded; an act of rigour the more unwar- 
raable, as the Sovereign alone vis: the diſ- 
penſer of this public bounty, andothere is no 
great reaſon to apprehend, that even without 
the admonition of an Act of Parliament, he. 
would not, in caſe of danger, provide with 
23 ſufficient vigilance for his own ſecurity. | 
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The prohibition to embark in the moſt en- 
viable profeſſions, challenges its place in this 
inveſtigation. Lo a Roman Catholic of ordina- 
ry means, unleſs he will conſent to a waſteful 
partition of his property, that which to others 
is a ſource of pride and conſolation, his chil- 
dren are a burden; cloſed to chert are the 
avenues, which lead fron: the middle, to the 
ſuperior ranks of life, the faſcinating career of 
intelle& and genius. In the various walks of 
traffic, to Which this people are limited, it is 
idle, nay, dangerous, to engage without a 
natural bias, or habits ſtrongly impreſſed by 
education; let but the accident of birth or 
early prejudice, fix firmly in the Romiſh faith 
a mind naturally intelligent and active, the 
vigour which ſhould have fignalized itſelf 
in the field, the fertile ſoil, in which imagina- 
tion had luxuriantly ſprouted, and good ſenſe 
been cultivated with advantage, produces but 
an outlaw, a vagabond or bankrupt. Of the 
ill policy of refuſing, in the military depart- 
ments the ſervices of our Roman Catholic 
countrymen, the brave fellows, who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in every part of Europe, 
have frequently been cited as evidence ; of 
the imprudence of that conduct we received 
not long ſince at home, a leſſon ſufficiently in- 
ſtructive, when every gale was expected to 
waft the horrors of invaſion to our coaſt, and 
in the general depreſſion of the empire, the 


people of Ireland addreſſing themſelves, like 
the 


the ancient Britons to their accuſtomed pro- 
tectors, were rebuffed like that people, with a 
tale of miſcarriage, a picture of diſtreſs, and 
a confeſſion of inability; in that day of 
_ confuſion, we were obliged to forget the 
boaſted wiſdom of our fathers, and the ef- 
tes of it; theſe precious inſtitutions ; we 
had no inclination, no leiſure to conſult a ca- 
techiſm, a martyrology, or a legend, to decide 
what meaſure of confidence might be repoſed 
in men, when the ſtake is all that is dear to 
them.—But recollecting for once the natural 
force of the ſtate, we called on theſe inſulted 
and injured Papiſts, to defend a country, in 
which they are not cheriſhed, This was not 
an hour to deem the ſword a dangerous dele- 
gation, or heſitate at that language of frater- 
nal concord, which the arrogance of even very 
late times has held degrading.— The Roman 
Catholics did not heſitate, what line of con- 
duct was to be purſued, they came forward 
without reluctance, and to their decided in- 
terpoſition, Ireland was at that day of terror 
indebted for its preſervation.— Diſappointed 
in the expectation of ſupport in the country, 
France abandoned as hopeleſs a project long 
deſigned, and for which the meaſures had 
with no little prudence been concerted. But 
mark in the ſequel, the retribution offered to 
theſe excellent citizens. — Happy had that peril 
proved for Ireland, if as it ſwept the vermin 


of peeviſh apprehenſions from the land, the 
ſtorm 
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ſtorm had terminated their exiſtence; they re- 
turned as the horizon grew ſerene, to indulge 
in the ſunſhine, and marr the fair proſpects of 
our tranquillity.—Popery again became for- 


midable.— When we ſtood no further in need 


of their ſervices, we found time to doubt the 
good intenſions of the Roman Catholics.— The 
arms intruſted to them were in general re- 
called, and themſelves diſcarded from moſt 
volunteer corps in that part of the country, 
which had immediately witneſſed their exerti- 
ons.“ In the only inſtance, when they might 
have betrayed their country they were truſted, 
in the face of that enemy, whom their prepoſ- 
ſeſſions were ſuppoſed to favour they were em- 
bodied. Carefled and confided in, when their 
treachery might have conſequences; treated 
with miſtruſt and ſcorn, when their ſanguine 
efforts muſt neceffarily prove abortive : 
Whence this whimſical RO, of confi- 
dence, this unnatural return of ſuſpicion? let 
thoſe reconcile the apparent inconſiſtency, to 
whom the bondage of their equals feems 


of little moment, and who attempt to juſtify 


it by ſome plea of wiſdom, or appeal to expe-. 
diency. I admit there is a noble diſdain of 
ſelfiſh conſiderations, to which minds of a 
ſaperior order are not ſtrangers, which- ſhines 
out when the heart is touched by i its moſt de- 
hcate ſuſceptibilities ; it exiſts in love; it is 
to be found in friendſhip; it is to be ac- 


counted for by patriotiſm; ; regarding what 
1s 


* This happencd in Cork, June 1779. 
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is pecuniary; it is an ingredient in ambi- 
tion but ſuch are not the feelings which in- 


fluence the maſs of mankind, warped ſome- 


what by paſſion, they purſue their intereſts. 
— Community of faith, a bond, which di- 
veſted of other inducements, ſeldom proved of 
much avail, has at this day loſt much of its 
uſual efficacy ; I cannot grant, that men ever 
do become ſo negligent of their concerns, 
as to tempt an enemy amongſt them, 
merely, becauſe he agrees with them in ſome 
articles of creed and diſcipline ; but completely 
to refute thoſe who aflert, that their country 
cannot depend on the affections of the Roman 
Catholics ; I will ſuppoſe the caſe for an in- 
ſtant poſſible; if their miſplaced affections have 
deviated from what duty dictates, they muſt 
ſurely have ſome object. If it is not France 
or Spain, the only powers, to whom they 
might reaſonably attach themſelves, I {ſhould 
gladly be informed, who it 18 ?—That it 1s not 
either is ſufficiently. evinced by the circum- 


ſtance I allude to; if theſe courts had adhe- 
rents in the country, a ſecret intelligence muſt 


have been eſtabliſhed, and never could a more 
favourable opportunity occur to. profit of our 
diviſions, than when the perſons on whoſe 
diſpoſitions they could rely, were abſolutely 
prepared with arms to receive them. In fact, 
no ſuch inclination, no ſuch intelligence at 
the time were even hinted at; it was ſup- 


poſed, and the ſuppoſition proceeded no fur- 


ther, that the poor, becauſe they are deſperate, 
would 
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would become outrageous. Why then was 
the old ſyſtem of rigorous coercion revived 
againſt men, who in the ſeaſon of danger and 
tryal, had proved themſelves with ſo much 


conſtancy ? To me there ſeems more of prin- 


ciple in the brutality of fifty years back. How- 
ever erroneous the judgment of thoſe, who 
at that day harraſſed the Roman Catholics ; 
however cenſurable their demeanour, it was 
conſiſtent throughout. On every rumour of 
invaſion, the members of this obnox1ous ſect 
were treated with rigour, and their places of 
worſhip levelled ; but even in that conduct, 
there was ſomewhat more, than bare-faced im- 
poſition; than a with to exerciſe dominion, 
and as a pretext to preſerve it, an affectation of 
terror, which in the perilous ſituation, that muſt 
have diſcovered our genuine ſentiments, was 
admitted hypocritical and groundleſs. 
After the manner in which we have borne 
theſe two extremes of peace and danger, no 
comment 1s wanting to explain the motives, 
There are certainly well-meaning perſons de- 
luded by falſe apprehenſions of property, and 
the eſtabliſhment. On each of theſe topics, I 
hope to give ample ſatisfaction, too many are 
led away by the incenſe their vanity receives 
in the conſciouſneſs that they mix with men, 
whoſe influence on the ſtate, is to their own 
comparatively diminutive, whom they are au- 
thorized to treat with the arrogance of protec- 
tion, and from whom they may receive the 
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From the- profeſſions connected with the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, the Roman Catho- 
es are alike, I know not under what 
pretence, excluded. Theſe are not offices 
created by the ſtate, or rewarded by pub- 
lic bounty. They are merely the honor- 

able means by which a man ſeeks emolument, 
and pointed out by his natural or acquired 
accompliſhments. To debar them from this 
ſource of wealth and mode of induſtry i is an 
hardſhip. It is not leſs ſo, that a man in his 
own cauſe is refuſed permiffion to employ the 
talents of his ſon or brother. — As in the ex- 
cluſion from public offices, ſo in this inſtance, 
an additional pecuniary burden is impoſed on 
the profeſſors of this religion; he muſt feel the 
diſburfements of litigation doubly fevere, who 
recollects that the profuſion is to the emolu- 
ment of ſtrangers, and that no part can poſſi- 
bly be brought to circulate in the little commiu- 
nity of his cloſe connexions. 

The right 'of being reprefented in parlia- 
ment, is not as ſome perfons weakly or wick- 
edly inſinuate, a bauble that attracts ſepten- 
nial reſpect, and ſoothes the ſhort-lived vanity 
of the Propkietor-— The elective franchiſe is 
the foul of freedom; the vital principle, which 
circulates through the body politic, a ſtream 
diffuſſing animation, nouriſhment and vigour; 
where it exiſts not, the people is inert maſs, 
where the ſalutary current does not reach, 
morbid excreſcence or gangrene. However 
remote 
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remote his influence on the ſtate machine, che 
conſciouſneſs that he poſſeſſes ſome influence, 
gives to each proud aſſociate in the general pri- 
vilege, that ſenſe of dignity and independance, 
which ennobles the meaneſt of a free people. 
need not dwell on the importance of this ſen- 
timent in elevating the public mind and form- 
ing a national character; The leflon was taught 
to us in America, it was taught by our fathers 
at Marſton Moor and Edgehill; to ſome this 
ſpecies of effect will ſeem romantic, and ti- 
mid politicians may wiſh to ſuppreſs an ani- 
mating prejudice, that Sydney and Hambden 
would have bled to ſee eſtahliſned; but even 
on common intereſts and occurrences the right 
of ſuffrage has its operation. Upon this, as 
upon a ground work are erected the ſyſtems of 
reſponſibility, and controul, theſe maſſy pillars 
in the fabric of the conſtitution. By this are 
men at the helm of government kept ſteady 
to the object of their truſt and compelled on 
all occaſions to conſult the happineſs and ſeek 
the approbation of the ſubject. Parliamentary 
influence in its varied degrees is the chain 
which links the moſt eminent with the lower 
orders, and the recommendation to number- 
leſs kind offices which many ſtand in need of. 
The gentleman by his weight at the coun- 
ty election ſecures to himſelf an impor- 
tance far from deſpicable in the conſideration 
of rural politics. To the citizen or yeoman it 
obtains the kindneſs of * the marked pro- 
tection 
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tection of ſome one among his powerful neigh- 
bours; thus conſtituting, but revocable at plea- 
ſure, a ſort of feudal intercourſe promoted and 
kept alive by a reciprocity of kindneſs 
and advantage. I appeal, to thoſe for whole 
conviction I principally labour, the repreſen- 
tatives of the people; will any among them de- 
ny, that, pending his pretenſions to repreſent 
any great city or county, he is not obliged, 
whatever may be his feelings, to extend pro- 
tection to the worſt and meaneſt of thoſe who 
can ſerve him, rather than to a Roman Catholic, 
no matter how meritorious, but from whom no 
ſuch aid can be expected. 


Without the elective franchiſe there is no 
ſecurity that government may not at any 
time alleviate the burden of the ſtate by a 
partial tax on popith property; this ſpecies of 
outrage is not without a precedent, in the aſ- 
ſeſsment of ſome county taxes, it is well known 

to have been already practiſed ; the Roman 
Catholics poſſeſs not that curb on the diſpoſal 
or impoſition or public money which 1s given 
to property 1n every ſtate pretending to free- 
dom; for the diſtribution of equal juſtice, they 
are ſimply to depend on common honeſty, avir- 
tue of caſual and uncertain operation and which 
is not always to be relied on as overpowering the 
dictates of one's own intereſt; in all this I can 
diſcern nothing to diſcriminate their ſituation 


from that of the ſubjects of any arbitrary mo- 
narch; 
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narch ; there are indeed no ſtatutes to inflict 


fine or corporal puniſhments at diſcretion 
they have that benefit of the common law to 
which any ſtranger viſiting the country 18 alike 
entitled, and from which, if ſhipwrecked on 
the coaſt of America, they would not by the 
ſpecial interference of a legiſlature be pre- 
cluded. 

It will be replied to me, the argument has 
often heen advanced in that long ſeaſon of 
miſrule and criminal ill- policy which preced- 
ed the late Iriſh revolution, that the Roman 
Catholics poſſeſs civil liberty, the diſtinction 
between that and political power will delicately 
be laid down, and we ſhall hear it aſſerted that 
whilſt the one is not invaded, the other, a vain 
pageant, may be wanted without detriment; 
that is, if they have reaſon to believe that with- 
out ſome alledged cauſe they ſhall not be 
{ſpoiled or impriſoned ; if there exiſt no parti- 
cular uſage of ſending a papiſt to the baſtinado 
or the galleys, they may truſt to the virtue or 
rather to the convenience of others, that this 
CUSTOM of forbearance will not be violated. 
Farewel the (ſweets, farewel the ſecurities of 
political liberty; it has ever been regarded as 
the moſt cruel and oppreſſive tyranny that 
thoſe who govern ſeparate their intereſt from 
thoſe who ſubmit, is it here to be conſidered 
as no hard{hip? Is no attention to be paid to 
that experience, and that maxim which pro- 
nounce it a vain hope that civil rights may be 


held 
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held ſecure unleſs the enjoyment be guaranteed 
by a reaſonable proportion of political liberty? 
without that we hold our freedom but on 
terms of connivance. He who adviſes, that 
the deareſt concerns of his fellow citizens 
ſhould lie at the mercy of the magiſtrate, or 
the multitude, reaſons inaccurately on human 
nature, and propoſes that rule to others, to 
which he would not readily ſubmit his own in- 
tereſts. Would any man conſent to hold by the 
permiſſion of a miniſter, his property, or his life, 
his claim to a trial by jury, or to the benefit of 
the habeas corpus act? ſurely not the confidence 
that theſe bleſſings are placed, beyond the reach 
of power and encroachment of prerogati ve gives 
to the Britiſh conſtitution that ſuperior excel - 
lence, which Europe envies, and which, we 
who enjoy it, conſider with exultation. To 
preſerve inviolate this bleffing has been the 

motive to every conflict which the Bri- 
tiſh people has engaged in. The Roman 
Catholics poſſeſs at this inſtant no controul 

whatever over the impoſition of taxes, and can 

ſcarcely enſure to themſelves common reſpect, 
from the mean perſons to whom the loweſt 
departments of power are entruſted ; what then 
do I gain by the buſtle and cumberſome forms 
of a free government, a precarious exemption 
from injury to be continued to me during the 
caprice of the many, and the convenience of 


the few, and held at beſt by no more ſecure 


tenure, than a fluctuating faſhion of liberality; 
equal 


TT 
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equal, and probably more durable ad van- 
tages are to be had from any civilized 
monarchy. I hear at every inſtant that 
power, is a truſt, delegated to ſome, for 
the benefit of the whole; that govern- 
ment, and more eſpecially the form we live 
under, is not a conſpiracy to promote the emo- 
lument of a part, but a rational and extenſive 
ſyſtem of happineſs to all its members; and 
who are you, who intrude between my 1nter- 
eſts and me, and aver that you are better qua- 
lifted than myſelf to defend my happineſs ? 
You recommend yourſelf indeed by a boaſt of 
clemency, the ruthan's plea of merit, that he 
has ſpared life and limb to the victim he had 
plundered. - No, if I am to ſerve let my vaſſal- 
age be qualified by the dignity of thoſe, who 
are to command me; let it be to an illuſtrious 
monarch, to nobles of generous mind, and 
honourable lineage. In men of birth and edu- 
cation, I may expect virtues conformable to 
their rank, compaſſion and tenderneſs. Let not 
ane half the nation claim it as a privilege of 
their faith, to be my tatk-maſters. The cup of 
ſlavery, ever a bitter draught, 1s rendered 
more intolerable by the clumſy inſolence of 
thoſe who adminiſter it. Thus would I rea- 
{on were I authorized to ſpeak for the body 
of Roman Catholics, but I would not only 
reaſon, I would act; there are breaches 
in the conſtitution acceſſible to a monied in- 
tereſt, in theſe would I faſten, on theſe in- 
trench, and then tell my grievances with tem- 
perate 
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perate but unaccommodating fortitude; the 
leſſon of liberality could not fail to prove in- 
ſtructive, if read to the miniſter by a few 
complying friends in parliament. 

I ſhall in a proper place touch on the evil 


conſequence of withholding from men the be- 


nefit of their good conduct, external reputa- 
tion. It enters into this part of my eſſay, only 


to remark-the ſevere tyranny, which purſues a 


man to the judgment ſeat of his own heart, 
and there compels his feelings to execute the 
ſentence of degradation. Plain, middling 
men are never diſguſted by the juſt pre-emi- 
nence of high ſtation; difference of rank, then 
only creates diſguſt, when a diſtinction is made 

between perſons mixing in the ſame ſociety, 
and otherwiſe upon terms nearly equal.—It 


never was the haughty demeanour. of a Sou- 


biſe or Montmorenci, that exaſperated the 
people of France, and worked the preſent re- 
volution. No, it was the beggar Count, and 
half naked Chevalier; it Was the arrogance of 
the petite nobleſſe diſperſed through country 
towns and ſubordinate departments, claiming 
ſuperior title to royal favour and patron- 
age; certainly, moſt of the praiſe be- 
ſtowed on the French men of figure and land- 
ed fortune is well founded; but in the defence 
of that nobility, no account is taken of 
thoſe, who adhering to rank but by the vain 
diſtinction of a title, never omitted an oc- 


caſion to diſplay the reren of their 
order 
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order, and upbraid it to thoſe who equal 
or {urpaſs them in fortune and merit; nearly 
ſimilar is the ſituation of Ireland. The body 
of proteſtants is ſufficiently numerous to 
allume an aſcendant, not enough fo, to cut 
off competition; we have ſeen the fate of the 
noble oligarchy of France, if not prevented 
by timely interference, a ſimilar ruin muſt 
one day befal the proteſtant oligarchy of 
Ireland. 


HY 


The reaſons upon which the Popery Laws are 
vindicated, 


Or thoſe who have treated this ſubject, to 
ſome, the original deſign of the Popery 
Laws appears prudential; in a country, 
they alledge, agitated by contending fac- 
tions a ſettlement could only be effected 
by ſtrong exertions of authority; to ſuch per- 
ſons it might be replied that this great end 
would be eaſier accompliſhed by modes of 
conciliation than of rigour ; that the ſyſtem 
favours more of partiality than of precaution; 


that 
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that the project of beſtowing on one 
part of the community, a monopoly of truſts, 
privileges, and emoluments could never be juſt 
in any nation; or politic in a free one. But 
as none more warmly than theſe writers cen- 
ſure the continuance of burdenſome and uſe- 
leſs reſtrictions which have obviouſly ſur- 
vived their meaning, I ſhall on this head, 
abſtain from controverſy. It is of little 
moment, to the point now in diſcuſſion, 
whether the act was of wiſdom, or of outrage, 
calmly digeſted in the cabinet, or imagined 
in the wantonneſs of civil victory. *I come 
* to bury Cæſar not to praiſe him;“ let it apo- 
logize for the Authors of the penal ſtatutes 
againſt Papiſts, that they legiſlated according 
to the temper of the age they lived in; and 
that the code they have bequeathed to us, 18 
not ſo much calculated to defame their memo- 
ries, as to illuſtrate by an additional example, 
the general imperfection of our nature, unhap- 
pily too eager to graſp at power, and ſeldom 
very temperate in the uſe of it. 


« Proud Man, 
« Clad in a little brief authority, 
* Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks.“ 


On the moſt favourable conſtruction, the 
perſons who framed this ſyſtem muſt have only 


deſigned it a temporary expedient, until a more 
perfect 
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perfect arrangement could be eſtabliſhed; 
and if I were fimply to bound myſelf by theſe 
limits, and to ſhew that in the preſent tranquil 
and ſettled ſtate of Ireland the popery laws are 
uſeleſs, every purpoſe of my argument is an- 
{wered. 

I paſs by as ſuperficial invective, upon 
which no man of ſenſe, experience, or infor- 
mation can reaſon, the heinous charges of 
criminal principle and conduct, which have 
mutually been alledged and retorted. No 
ſyſtem of religion ever ſanctioned that which 
is reprobated by the law of nature; nay more, 
never did ſuch bonds of vice hold together 
any numerous ſociety. One cannot fit down 
to juſtify what every ſoldier has done, or eve- 
ry pedant has written; certainly in the tumult 
of the reformation, as in all great conflicts of 
which the point at iſſue is important, enormi- 
ties were perpetrated, If the propoſed change 
had been of dreſs, language, or juriſprudence, 
it is moſt probable that parties of ſimilar ani- 
moſity would have been generated ;—that the 
contention would have been managed with 
equal vehemence, and accompanied with in- 
ſtances of violence no leſs atrocious ; but he 
cannot be ſerious, or if ſerious, he cannot be 


honeſt, who ſeeks for precedents of miſgovern- 


ment 1n the annals of barbarous times, and 
cites authorities, which upon no other oc- 
caſion, would be entertained for a moment, 
in order to glean together the ſcattered in- 

{tances 
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ſtances of miſconduct; and on the acts of fero- 
eious ages to ground a charge againſt the po- 
liſhed inhabitants of modern Europe. Perſecu- 
tion, the coarſe expedient of an arrogant, unfeel- 
ing mind, which cuts the not it ſhould unravel, 

is not in any inſtance to be juſtified ; but if a 
plea of extenuation, may be offered, it comes 
without doubt on the fide of the n Catho- 
ties; they maintained a ſyſtem which had inter- 
woven itſelf with their laws and prejudices, nay, 
with their very notions of the divine Being; 
which had been delivered as venerable by 
their parents and inſtructors, and authenticated 
as they thought by tradition, and preſcription 
immemorial. The doctrines too of the reform- 
ers attacked the temporal intereſts, and thus 
exaſperated the feelings of many princes. If 
the curteſy of modern Philoſophy offers in 
excuſe for the good Trajan and benevolent 
Pliny, that the one enjoining, the other execut- 
ing rigid methods of coercion againſt the firſt 
Chriftians, were miſled by 1gnorance of what 
they puniſhed, and by falſe ideas of obedience 

and piety ; that they ſuppoſed the doctrines 
of this people interfered with their allegiance, 
and faw in their practice a ſupercilious con- 
tumely for the religion of their fathers; how 
is it poſſible to refuſe a like apology, and for 
ſimilar motives to the Sovercigns of the dark 
ages, unacquainted like Trajan with the ten- 
dency of the propoſed innovations, but not 
ke that Emperor, wiſe and enlightened. We 


pity 
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pity the error and ignorance of our anceſtors ; 
we regret that literature had not ſoftened 
their manners, ſubdued their fierce pathons, 
and enlarged the ſphere of intelle& amongſt 
them. But on him only can I look with 
amazement, who at this day, will continue to 
propoſe barbarians for a model, and rely up- 
on ſuch precedents to countenance a domini- 
on, inconſiſtent with every law of juſtice 
and principle of liberty. If the old Church of 
Rome was that deluded and ſanguinary mon- 
ſter her adverſaries repreſent her; were they 
bound to recede only from her errors in ſpecu- 
lation? were her errors in practice to be con- 
ſecrated in the new ſyſtem of Church eſtabliſh= 
ment, or treaſured in a ſafe repoſitory, to ſerve 
upon occaſion the Proteſtant government of 
Ireland. bo 

There are other arguments, more ſpeciouſly 
urged, or at leaſt which ſeem to have left more 
impreſſion on the public mind, and on which 
I ſhall therefore beſtow à cloſer criticiſm It 
is alledged, that there is ſome lurking principle 
of evil, either in the doctrines or diſcipline of the 


Church of Rome, which tend to weak a 


man's attachment to our free conſtitution, 
and to eſtrange his affections from the reigning 
family. That there are dormant claims of 
Roman Catholics, which they are likely to 
produce, if they acquire weight ſufficient, to 
make the demand with confidence; and which, 
it produced, mult ſpread a ſcene of wild con- 
fuſion 


„ 


tuſion over the land we live in. Laſtly, that 
as a dangerous rival to the eſtabliſhment, it is 
not ſafe to countenance the Church of Rome, 
but ſage to depreſs it by every means within 
the limits of common humanity. I conceive 
theſe objections are ſtated as ſtrongly as they 
ever have been put. In giving the firſt, it was 
impoſſible to avoid the contradiction which it 
obviouſly contains. If the Roman Catholics 
were charged with a diſpoſition to republican- 
iſm, it might account for their ſuppoſed anti- 
pathy to the Prince; or if deemed extrava- 
gantly attached to the blood royal, we might 
conſider, as not utterly chimerical, the charge, 
that they do not affect the forms of fr eedon ; 
but that they ſhould at once fall out with the 
two contending members of the ſtate, the mo- 
narchial and democratic parts of it! If their 
preſumed diſlike is never to be called into ac- 
tion, it is, I ſuppoſe, not worth commenting on. 
If it is to appear on che ſtage of politics, the 
ſpoil, which ever way won, muſt be given to 
enrich an enemy ; either the powers of the 
crown, mult be contracted in favor of popular 
liberty; or the rights of the people beaten 
down to ſwell the triumph, and improve the 
property of this hated prerogative; if ſuch be 
the policy of Papiſts, fecble, unoperative, and 
ineffectual, truſt them in the name of heaven 
with all the powers they demand; he is a ſhal- 
low politician, to whom their machinations 
can be ever formidable. 

f | For 
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whilſt. there exiſted à pretender to the 


crown, to whoſe claim they might be ſuppoſed 


to look favourably, this abfurdity, was fome- 
what leſs paradoxical —That cauſe of ſuſpi- 
cion is now - happily remove d. 
mances of ſlander, with which the preſent age 
have been infeſted, have not dared to hint an 
inſinuation ſo improbable. The pertinact- 
ous loyalty of Scotland, has acquieſced in the 
preient ſettlement. The race of the claimants 
is extinct; the pretenſion antiquated, and 
not for a long time paſt acknowledged by the 
chief of the Romiſh religion. And even in 
the favoured nation, I have already mentr- 


oned, which has been much leſs puniſhed, 


than the Iriſh Roman Catholics, for proofs of 
attachment, incomparably more unequivocal; 
there is not now to be found a man, who ei- 
ther retains himſelf, or ſuſpects in his neigh- 
bour, an affection to the Stuart family. 
For my part, I conceiye it next to impoſſi- 
ble, that three millions of men, although no 
better appointed, than with clubs and ruſtic 
implements, ſhould for a century, have ſub- 
mitted to a goyernment, of which they mor- 
tally hated both the forms and adminiſtrators; 
and a government ſurely, not eſtabliſhed on 
any project far procuring their happineſs. Yet, 
not alone, were the Raman Catholics tran- 
quil under theſe circumſtances, but bore the 
teſt of two dangerous rebellions ; and on a 


third eritical emer Seney, took arms, to repel 
1778 


the ro- 
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an enemy who had uſually afforded them 
refuge; and with whom 4 adverſaries, 
were fond to inſinuate ſome latent connec- 
tion. 
Il muſt not omit the groſs and criminal ab- 
ſurdity of puniſhing a ſuppoſed diſaffection, 
not manifeſted by any overt act; a velleity, 
not diſcoverable in any part of this people's 
conduct; on the contrary, the Roman Catho- 
lics, have on all occations loudly and ſtrenu- 
ouſly proclaimed their affection for the reign- 
ing family; and I credit them, for their pro- 
feſſion is conſiſtent with reaſon and experience; 
and what is alledged in contradiction, is di- 
rectly repugnant to both. Whilſt they are de- 
barred all intercourſe with the conſtitution, 
Who can demand of them more than phleg- 
matic approbation ? to the Sovereign their feel- 
ings are, and ought to be more animated ; 
purſued with det antipathy; under the 
throne, the Roman Catholics ſought pro: 
tection; They were received with tender- 
neſs, and much mitigated of that rigorous 
doom, which their country had denounced |. 
againſt them. The natural conſequence of 
ſuch intercourſe enſued, the Roman Catholics, 
became on all occaſions, ſtrenuous partizans of 
prerogative. Had the event been different, 
they had not been men; they had not poſſeſſed 
| the ordinary emotions of a ſuſceptible heart, 
Nor the ordinary diſcernment of a penetrating 
underſtanding. | But from, this very circum- 
ſtance 
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ſtance I argue, and I hope with ſome efficacy, 
that this prepoſterous: juriſprudence ſhould be 
aboliſhed ; it opens an additional ſource of in- 
fluence to the crown, and facilitates between 
the Sovereign and ſubject, a connexion, in- 
compatible with freedom, and which evil and 
intereſted men may abuſe to the worſt pur- 
poſes. But if I wreſt this jewel from the crown, 
I would not bury it; two millions of men, can 
never be viewed with indifterence in the ſettle- 
ment of a nation; it is not to be expected, and 
leſs than ever, in the preſent age, that like 
brutes, they may be guided at the fancy of 
their conductor. Let the democracy imitate 
for a ſalutary purpoſe, that plan of at- 
tention and meekneſs, which we view in 
the executive power, with jealouſy, becauſe 
it is full of perils to us. Surely, the friends of 
freedom may eſteem it a conſideration worth 
entertaining, whether a coalition might not 
be formed with a large body of citizens, whoſe 
voice, if it were only to join, in the outcry of 
liberty, muſt be important; and it is far from 
an idle or contemptible experiment to aſcer- 
tain, Mhether men vrho in conſtitutional de- 
bates muſt be courted, becauſe they are numer- 
ous, incorrigibly perſiſt in a whimſical predilec- 
tion, for implicit obedience; or may not be 
won, even by their own intereſt, to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of liberty, and be employed as uſeful 
auxiliaries, under the banners of the conſtitu- 
tion. 
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I cannot comprehend, how any man (not a 
lunatic) ſhould be ſuſpected of gratuitouſſy 
ſurrendering his liberty, rather than his for- 
tune, or any other natural or acquired advan- 
tage. Certainly, a charge ſo contradictory to 
common ſenſe, needs the corroboration of ſpe- 
cific evidence.— I do not ſee this evidence; it 
is not in the doctrines which the Church of 
Rome avows ; it is not in the practice of the 
nations whom ſhe has educated; I fpeak here 
of nations, not of cabinets ; the intolerance 
practiſed in any deſpotic government, is no 
more chargeable to the account of the people, 
than the very deſpotiſm under which they ſuf- 
fer. It is not the character of the people, but 
the act of the Sovereign and his adviſers; men 
who ever purſue their own mtereſts, and who 
in this, as in all parts of their government, hold 
probably in view fone perſonal and temporary 
advantage. Few indeed are the communities, 
in which the people are heard by their own 
voice, and enabled to deliver their genuine ſen- 
timents; ſuch is France at the prefent day; 
and although ſome popular leaders may be in- 
fected with the vice of irreligion, certainly the 
mais of the French people are Roman Caxho- 
lics, and never was any meaſure more gene- 
rally acceptable, than this of univerſal tolera- 
tion. 

But why do we hear ſo winch of the incom- 


patibility of popery with freedom ; wiſhing to 
retain 
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retain all due decorum for the eſtabliſhment, 
and to treat of hat concerns it with the moſt 
cautious tenderneſs ; I am led however into a 
compariſon, no way favourable to reformed 
epiſcopacy; it is of the obligations which the 
conſtitution has to the Church of Rome, and 
the merits which the preſent Church dominant 
may plead, when called by the genius of Ire- 
land, to account for its ſtewardfhip.—It is 
ſtrange that the partizans of the eſtabliſhment, 
can ever allude to a religion of freedom; if 
ſuch is neceſſary, it cannot be the Church of 
Ireland, nor any other that conſecrates an Hi- 
erarchy ; ; it muſt be Preſbyterianiſm, Socinian- 
iſm, Independants; it muſt be Diſſent, in 
ſome of its wildeſt ſhapes, and moſt eccentric 
modifications. To the adherents of Preſbyte- 
rianiſm, the debt of the conſtitution is im- 
menſe; we owe to it, that the labours of paſt 
times were not effaced; that the noble Saxon 
edifice of the conſtitution was not levelled; 
we owe to it the awful ſpectacle of democratic 

juſtice, a culprit King, and an accuſing peo- 
Re. Of nearly equal magnitude, are the ſer- 
vices rendered by the Roman Catholics, they 
gave the text, the bold comment iſſued from 
the ſchool ef Calyin. In ages of popery, we 


obtained our Magna Charta, our trial by jury, 


our repreſentation in parliament, our right of 
popular impeachment. The Roman Catholics 
drew the outlines of hberty, many of its 

nobleſt 
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nobleſt features aroſe under their pencil ; the 
maſterly hand of Preſbyterianiſm retouched 
the piece, revived ſome faded lineaments and 
gave to the countenance an air of young and 
animated energy. We can ſcarcely allow to 
the Church of England the credit of retaining 
what it accidentally had acquired; without the 
ſtrong curb of the ſectaries paſſive obedience, 
had at this hour been the current loyalty of theſe 
lands. It was the language of Prelates, it was 
inculcated in Pulpits, it was ſanctioned by uni- 
verſities. During the reign of popery, reſiſtance 
I preſume was taught, for it undoubtedly was 
practiſed. The evidence of hiſtory is certainly 
againſt the preſent eſtabliſhment ; but it fortu- 
nately is not too late to retrieve its character. 
Much remains to be done ere the conſtitution 
of Ireland ſhall attain perfection. Let the 
church co-operate with the wiſe and honoura- 
ble men, who are engaged in this great enter- 
prize. Happy thould I be for one to ſee the 
charge of indolent acquieſcence, which I am 
compelled to advance, refuted, by ſuch: un- 
queſtionable teſtimony; and to be able to 
thank the eſtabliſhment that any of theſe 
great deſigns, were accompliſhed, on which 
the people of Ireland have ſettled their affecti- 
ons, and to which they direct their views with 
anxious expectation. 
It is not ſtrange that the animoſity of party 
ſhould ſtill prevail in Ireland. It is the duty 


of 
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of every good man to lament the evil, it is 
the duty of thoſe who have been enabled to 
riſe ſuperior to the abſurd antipathy to expoſe 
its weakneſs, and its tendency. We are not 
above the third in deſcent from the exaſper- 
ated foes who contended at the Boyne and 
Aughrim; and the Apoſtle of Freedom, who 


bleſſed us with conſtitution and commerce, has \ 


not been able to expel the viper prejudice, which 
had fattened and ſwoln in that ſeaſon of cala- 
mity. The greater number amongſt us ſeem 
to have attached ſome unaccountable fancy 
of their own, to the expreſſion Freedom; as if 
to brow-beat Papiſts were the only privilege 
worth contending for; as members of the 
ſtate, the Roman Catholics are intitled tg pri- 
vileges, they are additionally ſo as good citi- 
zens poſſeſſing a ſtake in the country, yet, 
when the claim is mentioned, an alarm riſes, as 
if it were not a requeſt timidly urged and by 
ſuitors who have ſcarcely influence to obtain 
an hearing, but a general and ſudden transfer 
of power, patronage and property from the 
hands which now poſſeſs it. If they are told 
of the benefits of equal freedom, of an extinc- 
tion of parties and men co-operating to one ge- 
neral purpoſe, the proſperity of their country, 
and of the empire ; they come forward with 
that monſter in politics, their Proteſtant govern- 
ment, long a favourite appellation, and which, 
if 2 idea is conveyed by the term, muſt be 
underſtood 
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underſtood to expreſs what the moſt common 
obſervation and vulgar intelle can refute, that 
the intereſt of the country is better confult- 
ed by permitting the aſcendant of an oligar- 
chy to prevail in it. Never could any age or 
nation boaſt a more honourable band of Pa- 
triots, than the men who at the Revolution 
took a lead in Iriſh politics. They clearly diſ- 
cerned and honourably purfued the intereſts of 
their country; let us coolly and confiderately 
inveſtigate their conduct; and if meaſures, not 
men are to obtain our approbation, we {hall 
find the merits of the Iriſh Roman Catholics 
far from inconſiderable; and not the leſs con; 
ſpicuous, when contraſted with the {ſhameful 
dereliction of their country's rights, by the 
friem of freedom, who came after, When they 
engaged in the party of King James, the Iriſh 
Roman Catholics did right. Even in England 
the ſettlement of the crown was difficult and 
delicate, ſome of the moſt ſtrenuous for cor- 
recting abuſes heſitated at the bold infringe- 
ment of hereditary ſucceſſion; ſome of the 
moſt virtuous men in the nation refufed con- 
currence or even aſſent to it. If in a lettered 
country, among the luminaries of Europe, the 
queſtion was pronounced full of hazard and 
perplexity ; what muſt it have been, where the 
{word was {till the only arbiter of right and 
wrong? where abſtruſe political reaſoning had 
never been ſo much as touched on; nor mention 
made of the metaphyſic rules by which at * 

ay 
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day all great deciſions are regulated; but the 
Repreſentatives of the Iriſh nation did not ſim- 
ply commit themſelves upon a barren ſpecula- 
tion. Loyalty, that amiable abſurdity, which 
never warned a heart inacceſſible to noble vir- 
tues, attracted the people to the ſtandard of 
a forlorn monarch,» firſt: of the blood. royal, 

who for ages had appeared amongſt them. le 
was not impulſe that drew the chiefs to the 
field; in England they ſaw a ſettled policy to 
depreſs their country; it was of ſmall moment 
whether James deſerved well or ill of his Bri-- 
tiſh ſubjects; whilſt they were unwilling to make 
common cauſe, they unqueſtionably deſerved 
ill of us. Aſſembled. in Parliament, with all 
conſtitutional ſolemnity the Iriſh ſtipulated, as 
the price of their aſſiſtance, for a complete 
charkes of legiſlative independance, and .com- 
mercial freedom. That they were not ſupple 
courtiers, we have the evidence of James him- 
ſelf. * Commons, he exclaimed,are every where 
the ſame,” when they boldly queſtioned- his 
prerogative,, and cenſured his favourite Mel- 
fort. If they had been willing to confult their 
private 0 they wight have obtained 
from William, enviable conditions of perſonal 
immunity and religious toleration ; the tem- 
per of that Prince diſpoſed him to mildneſs, 
and circumſtanced as he then was, a-cruſade 
of religion, was far from deſirable. Theſe are 
the perſons, whom it is faſhionable to depre- 


cler and upon whoſe ſuppoſed predilection 
G for 
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for arbitrary government, a very ſerious accu- 
ſation againſt the Roman Catholics is grounded. 

This is the band of patriots, whoſe äcts were 
annulled, whoſe honours cancelled, and whoſe 
names were vilifted by "the aſſembly; which 
expelled Molynenx, "ani condemned to the 
flames His caſe of Ireland. Upon this pile, pe- 
: riſhed the Phoenix liberty, entombed for a cen- 
tury, it has agam revived among us; -thall we 
by our bickerings difguſt the lovely ſtranger, 
and ſcare it back by the view of our fr 
| jealoufics into its urn. 

Far be it from me at this day,” to Hip the 
event of this conflict; I can diſtriminate be- 
tween that which is the advantage of the Em- 
pire, and of a particular part of, compelled to 
follow diſtinct intereſt I apologize not for 
King James, but for thoſe, who were well au. 
thorfzed to turn his müdfür tunes, Hay, his vices 
and his crimes, to the profit of their country. 
We now eare admitted into a partnerſhip in 
that conſtitution, which wanted to perfect 1 it, 
the correction and and example of a Fwolü⸗ 
tion. But the Roman Catholics of the laſt 
century, poſſeſſed not the gift of ſecond ſight; 
they could not foreſee, that a complication of 
fortuitous Events, ſhould in the lapſè of a cen- 
tury, unfold to poſterity the proſpect of -a far 
ſuperior ſyſtem of Hberty, than was at that day 
attainable. That golden opportunity ſhould 
again return, that lucky criſis, in the affairs of 
nations as of individuals, which if ſuffered to 

| elapſe 
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elapſe, is to be recalled with ſo much difficulty. 
They had no Merlin to predict, that the ſeaſon 
of emergency, when the aid of every virtue, 
and of every talent was ſo requiſite, ſhould be 
bleſſed with a rich harveſt of the moſt exalted 
characters; men whom no difficulty could dif- 
courage, no peril intimidate, whom corrup- 
tion, flattery or influence could never deturn 
from their ſteady purpoſe; : men to whoſe mo- 
deration their country is not leſs indebted than 


to their intrepidity, their wiſdom, and their 


eloquence; by the effect of whole., healing 


counſels we can contemplate with ſatis faction, 
that Liberty, of which the triumph in other 


countries is marked with havoc and deſolation, 
marched in Ireland with bloodleſs and peacea- 


ble ovation to her throne. . We have {cen this. 
fortunate æra, we have ſeen it under a patriot. 


Viceroy, to whoſe congenial foul the taſł muſt 
have been grateful] to preſent the cap of Li- 


berty to our country and to bind the, well- 
earned laurel on the browaf her deſerving chil- 


dren. Whilſt England thus attracts us with 
fraternal affection we glory in the common 
name of Briton. But little eſtimable is he in 
whoſe breaſt, the duty he owes his country 
does not riſe fuperior to every more remote 
obligation; who would not, if driven by wick- 
cd men to the melancholy neceſſity ot reſiſ- 
tance, imitate the example of our ill- fated pre- 
deceſſors; and cauſe even the proudeſt Alpe 
tions to emerge in the ſtill more fond and en- 


dearing appellation of Iriſhman. 
(> 2 Tae 
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The next objection that which ſuppoſes the 
tenures of property in Ireland not ſufficiently 
confirmed; although ſpeciouſſy produced, and 
well calculated for its object, to ſow diſſenſion 
and excite alarm, is not better fortified againſt 
inveſtigation. It is refuted by every deed of 
mortgage, and conveyance, which has been 
paſſed in Ireland ſince the Reſtoration. It is 
even hardly to be ſuppoſed that a perſon in 
high ſtation, who gave not a little weight to 
the aſſertion, could have been ſerious. If he 
was, he muſt have admitted his immediate an- 
ceſtor to have been a ſimpleton, and ſaid lit- 
tle for his own wiſdom in the diſpoſal of his 
fortune. If the landed property of Ireland 
was not ſecurely held, no man of ſenſe could 
think to purchaſe or ſettle in the country ; 1t 
ſhould. be confidered as not much better than 
Turkey, where the Sultan is every man's heir; 
and only as a convenient ſtation for procuring 
wealth, as India 1s by the ſervants of the com- 
pany, and Ireland itſelf by the miniſters of 
paſſage who occaſionally viſit it. It would in- 
deed ſeem that theſe latter gentlemen are the 
only perſons who have diſcovered the real ſi- 
tuation of the country. I ſhould: ſcarcely ex- 
pect to receive a ſerious anſwer from a man, if 
whilſt he had within his reach the ſolid ſecu- 
rity of the Engliſh funds, I ſhould recom- 
mend to him to purchaſe in a country,of which 


all the tenures are to be queſtioned, when an 
event 
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event the moſt likely and defirable ſhall take 
place; that the people ſhall become more free, 
and the yeomanry more comfortable. Imme- 
diately at the Reſtoration when the claims were 
recent, the claimants alive, with their merits 
and a vaſt deal of power to plead for them, it 
was found impoſſible to diſpoſſeſs the new pro- 
prietors. In the parliament held by King 
James, when the aggrieved party was in the 
plenitude of authority, the matter was taken 
up with delicacy and moſt cautiouſly proceed- 
ed on.“ There never was in any civilized 
country an inſtance of a reaſſumption of. lands 


long poſſeſſed or which had been the ſubject of 


civil contracts; Is it then poſſible that any 


man who has obſerved the influence of even 
recently acquired property, can be ſerious in 


his hypotheſis? that after a century and half of 


peaceable poſſeſſion, fortified in their claim by 
the long liſt of connexions, creditors, tenants, 
and dependants, the landed intereſt of Ireland 
ſhould have ſo little weight that a government 
ſhould attempt, or ſo little ſtrength, that a go- 
vernment dare attempt, to change the poſſeſſion 


of the country, and compliment with their 


ſpoil an handful of neglected beggars. 


It was propoſed by King James's Parliament to revive the 
court of claims, which had been diſcontinued, to diſcriminate be- 
tween thoſe who merited to forfeit for their rebellion and the per- 
ſons diſpoſſeſſed by Cromwell; and to reimburſe all the Deben- 
turers. whom it ſhould be found neceſſary to eject. 


But 
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But who in the name of heaven mars the 
actors in this revolution, and by what event 
is it ſuppoſed to be facilitated. By the acquiſi- 
tion of new power, and confequence to the 
Romans Catholics; that is, men who have 
borne without a murmur, the oppreſſions of a 
ſevere government; are at the inſtant their ſitu- 
ation becomes tolerable, to create a confuſion, 
which deſpair could not have prompted; and. 
to expend their ready money on the acquiſi- 
tion of property, without any motive what- 
ever, but that they may be able to caſt it into 
a ſcramble, to be ſeized at random, by the 
moſt fortunate and enterprizing. 1 can ſee 
no method, by which the Roman Catholics 
can in this country acquire influence, or pro- 
perty, unleſs under the prefent ſettlement; and 
they muſt be more enthufiaſtic in their noti- 
ons of right, than any people, whom hiſtory! 
has recorded if, after having acquired inde-' 

endance by the ordinary means, they would 
embark in the ſea of civil commotion ; and 
not prefer rather to enjoy the eaſe and certain 
property they poſſefs, than unſettle the entire 
nation, for what is likely to become the enio- 
lament of ancther- It is not, I preſume, to 
be underſtood, that every man, whom acci- 
dent or parſimony has brought to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of wealth, muſt, becauſe he profeſſes 
their religion, have of conſequence a direct 
claim of inheritance under the old forfeitors. 
If ſuch an opinion prevails, it is erroneous. 
The vanity of many new families, may be 

ſoothed 
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ſoothed by an attempt, to trace their lineage, 
to this venerable ſtock. But there certainly 
are not at this moment, five hundred Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, who, 1f a court of claims 
was eſtabliſhed; could by authentic document 
ſatisfy their judges ; that a patrimony, except 
for the accident of forteiture, ought to have 
.devolved upon them. Many of theſe ſuffer- 
ing families have languiſhed in want, and 
-pined into oblivion. Many [ſought refuge 
with their unhappy: leader at the Revolution; 
others have conformed to the eſtabliſhed 
Church, and conſtitute at prefent, a very diſ- 
tinguiſhed portion of the Church of Ireland. 
Theſe, I hope, as the lav entertains no jealouſy 
of them; are not to be: counted againſt the Ro- 
man Catholics. I am aſhamed to have dwelt 
fo long on a frivolous objection, which ſup- 
poſes, that it requires but the interference of 
a few powerful chiefs, to change the property 
ol a country. The claimiof the Irith forfeit- 
ers is, at this day, chimerical and antiquated. 

Our oraridfarhers: do not recollect the change; 
bur fathels found the iſland ſettled in tranquil 
lity, and all the ſolemis laws and compacts of 
our ſtate, muſt be but as tranſitory, and inef- 
fectual cadewwsz in the eyes of him, who ſup- 
poſes this ſettlement may be violated. The 
preſent land-holders of Ireland may reſt at 
eaſe ; they habe as little rcaſon, to apprehend 
diſturbance from the old proprietors, as from 
the ſtill prior occupants of the toil the wolf 


dogs. 
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CH AP. 1V. 
The Eftabliſhment. 


Tu E effects of the propoſed repeal, on 
the intereſts of the eſtabliſhed Church, deſerve 
a diſtin conſideration. I will not ſay, rea- 
ſoning on the abſtract queſtion of right, that 
any eſtabliſhment ought to be ſet in competi- 
tion, with the intereſts of a people; it would 
certainly be juſt, to render to every man, that 
which belongs to him; and leave to heaven, 
hom they profeſs to honour, the care and ſe- 
curity of religious eſtabliſhments. But rules 
of abſtract juſtice, are not to be looked for in 
ſociety. We cannot expect, that men having 
in their hands, the power to confer kindneſs, 
or offer injury, will refrain from the one, or 
preſent the other, unleſs the act to their own 
concerns, be proved advantageous, or at leaſt 
indifferent. It 18 reaſonable on the ſubject of 
this demand, to quiet the alarm of the Clergy, 
and the more ſo, as the taſk of giving ſatiſ- 
faction, is by no means difficult. Far from 
ſuppoſing it unſafe, for the Clergy of this, or 
any other eſtabliſhed Church, that the ſubor- 
dinate ſets ſhould be indulged, in the moſt 
complete licence; to me, the meaſure ſeems 


warranted, by correct policy. For the mere 
| pre- emi- 
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pre- eminence of eccleſiaſtics, none but bigots 
will contend; and theſe in numbers, too incon- 
ſiderable to excite apprehenſion. But where 
the more ſolid advantages of fociety are with- 
held; where men are provoked, by idle experi- 
ments, on their pride, or their patience ; the 
moſt moderate will be induced to make com- 
mon cauſe, and an haughty hierarchy will be 
ſometimes levelled, in a common ſlaughter of 
oppreſſive pretenſions. I can make great allow- 
ance for the anxiety of the Clergy, it is natu- 
ral, that thoſe who hold property, ſhould cauti- 
oully weigh, whatever is repreſented to inter- 
fere with their poſſeſſions; on no other occa- 
fon, are the feelings of men fo exquifitrvely 
alive; nor do we recoil from the rude touch 
of reform, with more ſenfitrve irritability. But 
let me entreat, the body of Iriſh eccleſiaſtics, 
to proceed one ſtep further; and to enquire 
from their own quick ſenfibility; whether 
he who enjoys wealth, does not feel an ear- 
neſtneſs to retain it? the anſwer will proba- 
bly be in the affirmative, and a familiar de- 
duction of like effects, from like cauſes, mult 
convince them; that even in the cauſe of the 
Church, a Roman Carholic, unleſs what I 
am unwilling to believe, he is more at- 
tached to religious principles than they are, 
is very little likely to endanger his fortune. 
It is not J prefume, by a wiſh, or magic in- 
cantation, that an eſtabliſhment, fenced by 


laws, and upheld b. power, is to be fubverted. 
H They 
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They who attack the Church of Ireland, muſt 


diſpoſe themſelves to encounter a formidable 


oppolition ; the Proteſtants of Ireland, backed 
by the unanimous concurrence of Great Bri- 
tain. And who, let me aſk, are theſe frantic 
Papiſts ? who, if they enjoy the comforts of 
life, and a competent {hare 1n the beſt govern- 
ment exiſting, will commit their fortunes and 


lives; the hopes of their children, and proſ- 


perity of their country; on the event of a ſilly 
conflict, for tithes and biſhoprics. The 
ſtrength, which has been able for a century 
to keep down the Roman Catholics, may ſtill, 
I ſuppoſe, be exerted ; when it is alledged, 
that if reſtored to the privileges of free citizens, 


they would not ſubmit to the precedency of the 


c{tabliſhed Church; the hypotheſis is exactly 
this, that men, who already have been forced 
to ſubmit to every ſpecies of privation, ſhould 
arm at the inſtant, all inducement to hoſtility 


had ceaſed, and fly madly from the banquet 


of freedom, to which they had recently been 
invited into an enter prize, of which, only va- 
nity can be the motive. 

I will not ſuppoſe, that the Roman Catho- 
lics ſo widely differ from the reſt of men, that 
they would not wiſh, if a with could effect the 
purpoſe, to ſee their own party prevail, and 
their own liturgy univerſally attended to. I 


know, that in the character. of that ſect, there 


enters no ſtronger diſpofition, than that of re- 
verence 
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verence to their Clergy ; and that many arti- 


cles, both of doctrine, and diſcipline, have a 
tendency to confirm this ſentiment: I do not 
diſſemble; for why ſhould I diſlemble; I plead 
the cauſe of men unjuſtly injured; not of any 
modification of Chriſtanity ; that there are 
other ſyſtems, better calculated to fix upon the 
mind 1mprethons, which a friend to freedom 
might with to improve and cheriſh. Between 
the articles of a creed, and the actions of men 
purſuing their rights, or any other temporal 
concern, I can not admit that there is much 


connexion ; we have the experience both of 


ancient and modern events to prove, that the 
religion of Rome, by no means ſtifles, the 
voice of nature, which calls for Liberty ; the 
divinity, that ſtirs within us, to ſay, we ſhould 
be free; but yet, the diſcipline of the reformed 
Churches, bears ſomewhat more reſemblance, 
to what ought to exiſt in a community of 
freemen : I with cautiouſly to avoid offence ; I 
{peak with that indifference to fects, which a po- 
litical writer ought to feel, or to affect. I could 
admit ſomething in the argument, if the arti- 
cle in debate was, what mode of faith is to be 
preferred by the legiſlator, who withes in a 
recent country, to eſtabliſh a durable ſyſtem of 
equal privilege. We cannot change the 
nature of things; the experience of a-centu- 
ry proves, that violence does alter the temper 
of men; or their opinions; and the queſtion 
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is, mall we ſtill continue to harraſs our coun- 
try, becauſe the Roman Catholics cannot be 
prevailed on, to give up tranſubſtantiation 
and purgatory, their reverence to ſaints, and 
_ reſpect to images. Perhaps, if the land were 
to be colonized anew, I ſhould prefer ſome ſet 
of the reformed Churches; but our object is 
to enquire, how the materials we have at hand, 
may be moſt ſerviceably employed, in that 
edifice of conſtitution, which we are buſied in 
erecting. When 1 allert, that the propoſed re- 
peal of the Popery laws, can not affect the 
eſtabliſhment ; I do not ground my argument 
on any preſumed forbearance of the Roman 
Catholics, ſuch preſumption, muſt be either 
weak or diſingenuous. I reaſon on the utter im- 
poſſibility, that any attempt againſtthe'eſtabliſh- 
ment ſhould prove 1ucceſsful. In order that 
an alteration ſhould be accompliſhed, it muſt, 
as before, come recommended by England; 
or Ireland, in point of number, and territo- 
rial influence muſt nearly be unanimous. 
When five-{txths of the land-holders were ri- 
gid Roman Cathofics, in defiance of the moſt 
ſtrenuous oppoſition, the Engliſh liturgy was 
introduced ; the old Clergy ejected; and the 
reformation tans eee Nay, 
more, aided by I'ngland, the Proteſtants, at 
that time intruders, were enabled to rob 
their adverſaries of power, and of pri- 
vilege; and to deface every trait, which 
might denote their lineage from a free 
people. 
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people. When freedom and property were the 
ſtake, you buffeted them at your fancy ; and 
now, when the danger is no more, than of 
precedence ; for which none, but perſons of 
weak capacity would expoſe themſelves ; as if 
conſcious, that religion was not ſufficient to 
create diſcontent ; we caſt ambition and inter- 
eſt into the ſcale ; we fetter down our vigour» 
ous and youthful country, ſoaring with an 
eagle wing, into the boldeſt flights of ag- 
grandizement ; and purſuing with an ea- 
gle eye, the animating ſun of freedom. And 
for what? for a viſion of danger, to 
be realized, but in the remote lapſe of 
centuries, and by a coincidence of events, 
chimerical even in proſpect; that England 
Mould be reconciled to the See of Rome, and 
the race of Iriſi Proteſtants extin&t or 
beggared. With equal juſtice, and much 
ſounder policy, our leg:flature ſhould extend 
ics care to the dominion of Saints, and pro- 
vide for the ſecurity of Proteſtantiſm in the 
Milenium. Similar arguments were uſed, to 
divert us from repealing the ſcandalous ſta- 
tutes, which ſcarcely left to our countrymen, 
the benefit of air and water. They were ad- 
vanced alike, when it was propoſed to repeal the 
teſt act. On both occaſions, we were warned 
againſt the dangers of rivalſſip: On both occa- 
ons, the caution was treated with contempt, and 
the country has proſpered under the ſalutary 
meaſures which were adopted. By this conſi- 

ſideration, 
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deration, the Clergy might be induced, to re- 
Jax ſomewhat of their oppolition. Notwith- 
ſtanding every apprehenſion, the reformed 
Diſlenters, are not at this day more powerful, 
than they were fourteen years back; and, if 
danger could be apprehended from any, it 
mult rather have been from the Pre{byterians ; 
they have a powerful party in England and 
Scotland at their ſide unanimous. The Ronian 
Catholics, unleſs they can influence Saints 


and Martyrs in their cauſe, ſeem little 


likely to procure auxiharies. If the Church 
of Ireland, withes to rival the Romiſh Cler- . 
gy, in popularity, it ought to commence 
by proofs of condeſcenſion: Certain it is, 
that he who poſſeſſes pre-eminence and autho- 
rity, if he bear the one with meekneſs, and ex- 
erciſe the other in clemency, ſtarts in the com- 
petition, with infinite advantages. A conſe- 
quence directly contrary may be expected to 
enſue, where pre-eminence is haughtily main- 
tained, and ſuperiority wielded as a rod of 
iron. Hence in every country the diſinclina- 
tion of ſubordinate ſecs, to the Church domi- 
nant ; a difinclination, which miſtating facts, 
and miſapplying experience, we utually at- 
tribute to the motives of ditlent, not to 
the circumſtances to which diſſent gives 


origin. 

I have, I hope, been very explicit in my proofs; 
that the eſtabliſhed church can have no advan- 
tage in promoting the continuance of theſe ſta- 
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tutes. Inthedays of moſtextravagantenthuſiaſm, 
never did the bare intereſts of the clergy draw 
any deſcription of religioniſts into competition 
with their rulers. I proceed further to prove 
that it is the duty of the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, 

as it tenders what it muſt ſuppoſe the cauſe of 
truth, to ſet an example to the univerſe of un- 
limited toleration. Every. argument which 
can be uſed to juſtify the coercion of Roman 
Catholics in this country, may be equally 
applied to its own, caſe in a nation adher- 
ing to the Church of Rome, or to any other 
ſyſtem of religious Worſhip. The ſafety of 
eſtabliſuments, if once admitted to depend on 
perſecution, may be alledged as a pretext, for 
the inquiſition or any meaſure of ſeverity the 
diſcretion of a {legiſlature ſhall think conveni- 
ent; what is chen the immediate conſequence 
of our obſtinacy? we warrant the perſecution 
of every Proteſtant in Europe ; there are thoſe 
amongſt us who affect the oſtentatious title of 
patrons and defenders of the Church of lIre- 
land; if ſuch perſons feel that the doctrines 
they ſo warmly eſpouſe bear the evidence of 
truth, why not commence the glorious work 
of toleration ; they by doing ſo unbar to their 
doctrines, the gates of every nation; and 
clear the way for the admiſſion of true re- 
ligion, into the countries in which it is 

prohibited. They will remove from the 
church, to which they profeſs attachment, an 
imputationthatmuſt ever be affixed in the minds 


of 
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of plain obſervers, that force is a ſubſtitute em- 
ployed to ſupply the dearth of argument; and 
that if any more happy expedient could be 
uſed to produce conviction, we thould not pro- 
pagate our doctrines by pecuniary rewards and 
puniſhments ; fuch language certainly cannot 
m the prefent form of things be very much 
reprehended ; it is encouraged by the laws of 
Freland. It has been encouraged by zealots who 
have ventured to declare, that although the firſt 
convert might be not ſincere in his profeſſions, 
his poſterity will at length be confirmed in the 
opinions of the reformation. I can fcarcely 
Hear with patience, that libel on our national 
clergy, that unlike the primitive church, of 
which the ſeed was the blood of Martyrs; the 
foundation of the church of Ireland thould 
be laid in hypoeriſy, and that it requires 
two or three generations of prevarication, and 
apoſtacy, to procure to the land the bleſſing of 


a good Proteſtant. 
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Of the dangers to the conſtitution from the Popery 


Laws, and the general impropriety in a free 


fate of wo reſlriftions. 


R EASONING on che Popery Laws with a 
reference to the conſtitution, this occurs as a 
capital objection to the exiſtence of ſuch inſti- 
tutions; that in every free ſtate, the ſupreme 
magiſtrate } is the object of jealouſy ; his powers 
of action are more concentrated, his intereſt 
in the ruin of freedom more immediate. The 
patriot ſtateſman marks his conduct with vigi- 
lance, dexterouſly purſues the ſecret motives 
of action, and exerts his utmoſt activity to 
counteract his enterprizes; but in this in- 
ſtance, the ſyſtem of controuls 3 is inverted, The 
check is impoſed upon the people for the ad- 
vantage of the Monarch, not upon the Sove- 
reign in behalf of the people. 

Indeed fo repugnant to the genius and 
principles of Liberty are theſe reſtrictions 
one might be induced to believe, they were 
framed with a view to fmooth the way for 
arbitrary power; conſidering the Irilh as a 
nation, anxious to retain liberty, every ſtep 


preſents 8 like an act of infatuation. 
I If 
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If it were poſſible, that a race of beings could 
exiſt, debaſed, degenerate and ſo unlike the 
common character of man, as to deem the re- 
gulation of their own actions a toil; and ſhould 
ſyſtematically prefer to hold their lives and 
fortunes from the caprice of a monarch, ra- 
ther than by the liberal ſecurity, which the 
Britiſh conſtitution offers; if we could ſuppoſe 
that any climate, manners, or inſtitutions could 
thus warp, aud pervert the human mind, from 
its accuſtomed tenor of thought and action; 
and that this vilified order of wretches, were 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; an alien obſerver, indifferent in the 
choice of parties, but coolly remarking our 
conduct, and the motives that direct it, would 
thus be led to deſcribe and reaſon on this part 
of our government. On the Britiſh iſlands, the 
favour of heaven has beſtowed the beſt govern- 
ment, and the moſt perfect ſyſtem of civil li- 
berty, which has yet been eſtabliſhed. Of 
this invaluable boon the poſſeſſors are juſtly 
tenacious; it is the ſtrength, and ornament of 
their country; a doubt has ariſen whether one 
deſcription of citizens are alike zealous, as the 
reſt, in this good cauſe; without examining 
the merits of the charge, by the moſt obvious 
evidences; without confidering whether it is 
admitted by their profeſſions, juſtified by their 
intereſts, corroborated by their paſſions. They 
award a ſentence of degradation, the moſt ri- 


gorous doom a nation can denounce, Heed- 
5 leſs 
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leſs of the general character of man, placable 
by kindneſs, unaccommodating under harſh 
exertiongot authority, they ſeek not by any 
conciliatory methods to change their perverſe 
nature; but. alienate them ſtill more by abſo- 
lutely cutting away every inducement to re- 
pentance. In a lunitted monarchy, the Sove- 
reign is an object of attention, and miſtruſt ; 
yet to his cuſtody do they commit, theſe for- 
midable culprits, thus facilitating to him, the 
means of influence, and extending the connex= 
ion of intercourſe, and dependance, Upon 
the eaſieſt terms, ſimply by abftaining from 
f injury, an aſpiring Monarch may. at any time 
ingratiate himſelf with this numerous body. 

An oſtentatious parade of clemency, attaches 
them firmly to his cauſe by their affection, and 
their intereſt. Thus of every mode that could 
be deviſed for managing a people ſuſpected of 
diſaffection, the moſt improper was adopted; 
They are permitted to acquire the influence of 
wealth, and almoſt enjoined to direct that im- 
portant engine againſt the libertiese of their 
country; they are in a free ſtate marked out 
as improper guardians of the public welfare; 

can it then be a matter of wonder, that they 
want ardour to ſupport that freedom; from 
any participation in which they are ſo ſedu- 
louſly excluded. It is indeed rather aſto- 
niſhing, that no ſovereign has* yet been ſo 
criminally bold, as to ſeize this dangerous 


inſtrument of influence, and wield it with 
12 | effect 
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effect againſt the liberties of his country. But 
let the people of Ireland beware, there are many 


inducements to undermine their rights, and 


they have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that there will 
be wanting agents and adviſers for ſuch a mea- 
ſure ; competition for the crown has long ceaſ- 
ed, all pretenſions are now utterly extinguiſh- 
cd ; the relation between the ſovereign and the 
people 1s already much changed ; there are facts 
within our own memory, which ſufficiently 


prove that the reigning family are not con- 


ſidered utterly dependant on the uſual ſupport- 
ers of their greatneſs. Thanks to the virtues 
of thoſe by whom we are likely to be governed, 
we can indulge the pleaſing viſion of a Patriot 
Reign; fuch dangers are remote, but not im- 


poſſible; no royal family would deem the 


compariſon or degrading to hear that a ſpirit 
like that of Lewis XIV. reſtleſs, haughty, 
enterpriſing and ambitious may animate 
ſome of their poſterity; and I know of no 
ſecurity to the ſtate that the deep, judicious 
policy of Richlieu, may not ſucceſsfully be 
imitated by ſome future miniſter. 

It would not be an ill-grounded ſuppoſition, 
if ſuch a perſon proceeded {till further, to con- 
ſider the popery laws as a ſyſtem eſtabliſhed, 
to prepare fot abſolute monarchy ; certainly 


every intereſt, and every paſſion of the Ro- 


man Catholics ought, if their paſſions and 
intereſts have a common. operation; to lead 
them to co-operate in ſuch an eſtabliſhment ; 

their 
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their intereſt for enjoying no common benefit 
of a tree conſtitution, they can have no com- 
mon concern to promote it and in the univer- 
ſal debaſement of deſpotiſm, they could ex- 
pect more impartial attentions. Their paſſi- 
ons, it is the nature of man to reſiſt dominion, 
to deſire equality; the ſuſpicious muſt ever 
expect to be reluctantly ſerved; want of con- 
fidence diminiſhes the anxiety to deſerve it. 
In the political, not leſs than in the moral 
world, to infringe on reputation 1s ſevere, and 
brings with it a neceſſary conſequence, depra- 
vity. I have touched before on the injuſtice, 
it is my province here to remark the impolicy 
of ſuch ſuſpicion, indeed throughout this en- 
tire ſyſtem theſe defects go hand in hand, want 
of common juſtice is blended with want of 
common prudence. If the Roman Catholics 
were ſuch as they have been repreſented, in- 
corrigibly culpable as it is alledged in their po- 
litical opinions, and attachments, the bonds 
impoſed are inſufficient for the ſecurity of the 
ſtate; they ſhould not be fettered bat exter- 
minated. If liberty is to be preſerved, a bleſ- 
ſing fondly cheriſhed, and purchaſed with ſo 
much hazard, the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
are too ſtrong or too weak, poſſeſſed of too 
much ſtrength if they are to be regarded as 
enemies; far too feeble, if they are to be ex- 
pected as aux1liaries ; ever / argument urged 
againſt them applies with more efficacy to a 
ſentence of univerſal maſſacre, Reputation 
rewards 
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rewards the labour of the generous mind, and 

encourages the lukewarm to praiſe worthy ac- 

| tions; it is not on trivial or frivolous pretexts 

= | it is to be witheld, and men ſolemnly and pub- 

| licly proclaimed objects of miſtruſt to their fel- 

low citizens; ſuch are not the means to concili- 

ate attachment, if it is precarious; or to ſecure 

fidelity, if it wavers; conſult the common oc- 

currences of life, the tale of calamity, in which 

all the woes, and all the arrogance of men are 

recorded; you will there learn what an awful 

| {entence 18 that, which infringes upon a good 

name; how frequently if accident, or trivial 

ſins againſt eſtabliſhed order, expoſe the amia- 

| ble and 1nnocent to the judgment of the world, 

and to the bitter ſentence of excluſion ſo often | 

uttered at that haughty tribunal, even they 

degraded in their own and in the public efti= 

= mation, and thus deprived of the ſtrongeſt in- 

centive to good conduct ſink into the debaſe. 

ment which malevolence had prepared for 

| them. In this obſervation there is enough of 

| | man's general character to juſtify the applica- 
| tion to poittical as wellas moral conduct. 

There is another laudable prepoſſeſſion to 

| which perhaps ſtill more than to the ſenſe of 

=_ | ſhame, we may confide our preſervation. That 


ſelf- importance which attaches to every indi- 
vidual of a free ſtate, that ſenſe of honour, and 


13 ſhame of dereliction, which holds the cetitinel 
= - es _ poſt; whica —— the virtue, and 
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nion of their petty tyrants not a little the re- 


1 
even invigorates the induſtry of a free people; 

I need not ſeek recondite evidence to fupport 
this fact, that man thrives in the garden of 
freedom; I might cite the authorities of tra- 
vellers, and call to witneſs every perſon who 
has obſerved the difference of manners, in 
the nations round us, The dejected aſpect of 
deſpotiſm, its gloomy and defponding viſage, 
its fluggard air and ſlovenly attire ; the contraſt 
of chearful and fprightly comfort, where the 
ſtamp of government is different; I ſhall take 
my proofs from the land we live in; it unhap- 
pily furniſhes them in ſufficient abundance, to 
evince, that in order completely to ſink him 
in his own opinion, it is not neceſſary a man 
ſhould feel the laſh of authority, or fee the 
hand uplifted to inflict it. I illuſtrate my opt- 
nion by the contraſt of character in the Engliſh 
and Iriſh peaſantry ; of the Engliſh, bold, en- 
terpriſing and induſtrious ; erect with honeſt 
pride, and conſcious independance ; of the 
Irifh, ſervile, ſpiritleſs and ſluggiſh, dragging 
their chain in hopeleſs defpondency, and ſub- 
mitting to indignities, which give the domi- 


ſemblance of a gang of ſlaves and their inſo- 
lent overſeer ; whilſt the Engliſhman at the ap- 

roach of inſult or menace of danger, flies into 
the ſacred ſanctuary of juſtice ; it is ever open 
to him as the paternal manſion to a favoured 
child; he is not treated as with us, like a 
changeling or an outcaſt ; 1 illuſtrate it ſtill 

hy | more 
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more by the contraſt of character in the north 
and ſouth of Ireland; of the north, the parent 
of freedom, and nurſe of public ſpirit; from 
which has originated every manly thought, 
every bold exertion, and enlightened princi- 
ple. Indeed in the ſouth, the compariſon may 
be drawn ſtill cloſer, the diſparity 3 is not more 
fairly marked between any two races of men 
on earth; than between the proteſtants and 
Roman Catholics of nearly the ſame rank in 
humble life, between whom there can exiſt 
no moral and or phyſical difference, ſave only 
that the latter feel a conſciousneſs of ſuperio- 
rity ; and that the occaſional exerciſe of the 
elective franchiſe contributes to cheriſh and ta 
confirm this ſentiment. I will be told that 
this right can give but ſmall importance, it is 
true but yet * theſe little things are great to 
“little men,” it is ſufficient for their ſtate in 
life, and has the full effect upon their Principles 
and conduct. | 
I anticipate an objection that will ariſe from 
the ſtate of repreſentation ; it will be alledged 
that the means of procuring influence at elec- 
tions will be facilitated, when the diſqualifica- 
tion of religion 1s removed ; and the number 
af thoſe encreaſed without limitation; who are 
capable of accepting freeholds; exactly the re- 
verſe, admitting Roman Cathohcs to vote at 
county elections, would in fact be the moſt. 
unexceptionable plan of Parliamentary Reform, 


which in the preſent ſtate of Ireland could poſ- 
3 Wy 
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ſibly be adopted; in proportion as the number 
of electors is limited, the election is itſelf leſs 
free, becauſe men of rank can predominate 
more, by the weight of their connexions, and 
dependants; if this fact needs confirmation, 
you have it in the contraſt of great commercial 
cities, with ſmall potwalloping boroughs; eve- 
ry county in Scotland is as a borough, by the 
ſmall number of perſons qualified to vote, and 
there is not a county in England in which the 
repreſentation is not repeatedly altered; by en- 
abling the Roman Catholics to vote, che uſe of 
occaſional freeholders will nearly be aboliſhed; 
it would be a waſte of money to make but few, 
and no fortune could bear the expence of a ſuf- 
ficient number to create any very decided in- 
fluence; the independant Roman Catholics 
would form an admirable recruit to the popu- 
lar intereſt in counties, and the effect of the 
entire alteration would be to render the gentry 
better landlords, to extend more widely the 
controul of property over power; to enliſt a 
numerous body of auxiliaries under the ban- 
ners of freedom, and incorporate them with the 
veteran guards and forces of the conſtitu- 
tion. 
So obvious and eaſy is this remedy that 
I am aſtoniſhed in the ſchemes of parliamen- 
tary reform repeatedly produced, it has been 
ſſed over in ſilence; we deſire that a new 
portion of health may be infuſed into the con- 
N and neglecting the medicinal cur- 
rent, 
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rent, that runs by our door, we ſeek a reſtora- 
tive from diſtant ſprings, and from the untry- 
ed drug of every viſionary empiric. It is im- | 
poſſible not to notice with how much eaſe, the | 
patriots of this country, have repeatedly ſate 
down to the work of reformation ; no more 
adverting to the claim of their fellow citizens, N 
than if ſuch men were not in exiſtence, or ex- | 
iſted only as vagrant Tartars, who had ſettled | 
themſelves for a ſeaſon, amidſt our fruitful | 
vales, and pleaſing rivers, ready at the re- 
turn of ſummer to retire with equal precipita- 
tion. 

Thus for the better "EM our moderate 
and happy government, it is expedient to reſ- 
tore every right to the Roman Catholics ; I do 
not conceive how any can call this country 
free, when the moſt ſacred of human rights 1s 
reſtricted, when conſcience, the umpire be- 
tween my god and me, 1s inſulted with a lure 
to prevarication ; I ſhall confine myſelf to that | 
which pleading for the conſtitution moſt im- 
mediately regards my ſubject; reſtore to the 
Roman Catholics, what they never merited to 
loſe, for they never were the tools of power, 
the elective franchiſe. To the men of influ- 
ence, the effect of this act of juſtice muſt be, 
that they are by their intereſt bound to ſup- 
port the conſtitution. To the other orders, it 
is to be offered as the reward of induſtry; as 
the enlivening principle which gives energy to 
active enterprize; which gives ſecurity to mo- 

derate 
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derate means; becauſe it gives vigour to repel 
encroachment.— I do not ſay that every Ro- 
man Catholic is to be made a Miniſter of State; 
nor that every intolvent labourer is to be taken 
into the firm of the conſtitution; but let every 
Iriſhman be taught, what every Engliſhman 
is taught to feel, that beſides want of applicati- 
on, or of economy, there is no impediment, 
which ſhall be a bar to his acquiring that pro- 
tecting and recommendatory right, by which 
he is enabled to reſiſt the violence, to conciliate 
the regard, or to molify the arrogance of his 
immediate ſuperior. 

I can ſee no reaſon againſt this manumiſſion 
of the Roman Catholics ; none but what have 
repeatedly urged with fimilar pertinacity 
againſt the former alteration of the popery 
laws, and which the experience of ten years 
has amply and happily refuted. But I ſee 
ſtrong reaſons to warrant ſuch a meaſure ; it is 
not to be preſumed that if any conteſt ſhall 
ariſe between prerogative and privilege ; the 
Roman Catholics will range themſelves with 
the partizans of freedom: if they do not pre- 
fer a dangerous neutrality, they may be natu- 
rally expected to contribute with their aid to 
the meaſures of the executive power; and this 
let me obſerve appears even by recent experi- 
ence, a danger more alarming ' and probable 
than viſionary apprehenſions, from the Pope; 
his pretenfions and interference are as little 
likely to diſturb the future tranquillity of Ire- 

K 2 land, 
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land, as thoſe of the Turk and Devil, with 
whom it not long ſince was the faſhion to com- 
bine him. 

I will proceed further to aſſert that Ireland 
ought to be pleaſed at the diſtribution of its 
religions. The Roman Catholic clergy deſerve 
as well of the ſtate, as any other deſcription of 
men whatever. They have been commenda- 
bly occupied in promoting the morals of the 
lower order of people, they are with few ex- 
ceptions men of exemplary conduct, and head- 
ed by prelates of accompliſhed minds and eſti- 
mable virtues. -A better government than 
ours would cheriſh this deſerving order, they 
are indebted to it for the peaceable demeanour 
of an oppreſſed peaſantry; a more enlightened 
people than we are, would receive them with N 
reſpect and tenderneſs, not purſue them with an * 
unmeaning ſneer and unmerited contumely 
we ſhould rejoice in the fortunate arrange- 
ment which accident has offered, we have a 
religion of naked ſpeculation, for thoſe who 
reflect; a religion of ſhew and obſervances for 
thoſe whoſe ſenſes muſt be' flattered. Inſtead 
therefore of involving our legiſlature in a wo- 
man's quarrel about a boy's religion, it would 
have been more commendable to encourage 
ſome men of rank to adhere to the religion of 
their anceſtors. It is uſeful for the people that 
the Romiſh religion be preſerved, but it never 
can be maintained with reſpect, unleſs it re- 
ceive a certain eclat from perſons of ſuperior 
ſtation. Far 
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Far be it from me to reprehend the enligh- 
tened conſtancy exerted in obtaining our con- 
ſtitution ; the virtuous anxiety which watches 
over its growth: or the ,laudable vigilance 
which protects the infant Hercules from its 
deſtroyers? no, I view with enthuſiaſm the 
virtue of all, the wiſdom of thoſe who coun- 
ſelled, the ſpirit of thoſe who obeyed, 1 feel an 
honeſt ſatisfaction, that I have drawn my 
breath in the preſent age, and anticipate the 
reverence, poſterity will ſhew to the aſhes of 
the men, who made a boaſt to be an Iriſhman, I 
{hall ever rejoice that barriers are oppoſed to the 
encroachments of power ; that the temptation, 
becauſe the ability of men in ſtation to act diſ- 
honeſtly is abridged. But ſhall I not in the 
warmth of this exultation, call upon the fortu- 
nate of my countrymen, and conjure them, 
by the ſpirit that made them free, to compaſſi- 
onate the bondage of their brethren—{hall I 
not tell them that every invaſion on our own 
rights, as it awakens the jealouſy of liberty, 
ſhould excite tenderneſs for ſimilar viola- 
tions I may be told the demand is premature, 
can any time be premature for a great act of 
expediency and juſtice ? nor can any period be 
leſs premature? than a ſeaſon of profound 
tranquillity, to reviſe our ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, and remove what the lapſe of years has 
left erroneous, —What if I am entitled to ſhoot 
game on any man's mannor, I ſhall be tenaci- 


ous of my right; the law will uphold me, 
and 
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ah will preſerve me harmleſs in the extreme 
acts of violence, by which I may ſupport it. 
And here when the ſtake is all a man of ſenſe, 
and fpirit can hold dear, are we to be put off 
with trivolous allegations ? what can there be 
in Ireland now, more than in fifty years hence, 
why this claim of juſtice ſhould not be enter- 
tained ? and either the demand of the Roman 
Catholics admitted, or fatisfatory reaſons ad- 
vanced for the refuſal—the truth is the filent 
acquieſcence of the Roman Catholics, is the 
ſtate ſecret, the only motive, and indeed the 
only juſtification for perſiſting in this. ſyſtem ; 
and until they can collect ſufficient reſolution 
conſtitutionally to expreſs their feelings, and 
ſufficient unanimity to accompany the demand 
with all the influence their money can beſtow, 
every period of redreſs will be unſeaſonable.* 
In the courſe of this diſcuſhon I have declin- 
ed any interference with the abſtract claim of 
right, not that I abandon the queſtion, but 
that I dread to agitate it, well aware how the 
principle may be diſtorted to ſubvert any go- 
vernment; and that many, and plauſible ob- 


*The author wiſhes to be underſtood, no perſon can be far- 
ther from adviſing violence. The ſituation of the Roman Catholics 
does not warrant wv:zence ; in the preſent ſtate of Ireland, whilſt they 
may purſue their object by means of influence, it would be madneſs 
to uſe any other, The author wiſhes to impreſs this idea on the 
Roman Catholics, that unleſs they attend ſtrenuouſly to their own 
bufineſs, no perſon will do it for them. They certainly could not 
prevail by diſturbing the public tranquillity. But they eaſily may 
make themſelves of ſufficient conſequence to have their petition 
liſtened to with deference. 
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jections mult he againſt my argument, if I en- 
cumbered it with that aſſertion. I demand 
only for the Roman Catholics that if not at- 
tainted of any crime, (and I know not that they 
lare convicted) they be admitted to the benefit 
of that protection f which is neceſſary to en- 
courage enterprize and give content to compe- 
Jtence. That their induſtry or the exerciſe of 
their talents be not reſtricted; that property in 
their hands be not denied its natural influence; 
that they ſhould not by a reiteration of wrongs, 
land falſe charges be compelled in fact to adopt 
the principles imputed to them; and really to 
become the heinous delinquents they have 
been repreſented.—!Is it poſſible that in a nati- 
on which obſcure and unknown has by the 
force of ſpirit and principle burſt ſuddenly in- 
to importance? whilſt with few exceptions, 
the men are ſtill alive who acted the principal 
party in that glorious revolution; and amidſt 
the patriot bands who gave energy to their ex- 
ertions : Is it poſſible I ſhould be neceſſitated 
to remind them, that a Roman Catholic, an 
honeſt man, paying taxes, and ſubmitting to 
the ordinances of the ſtate, 1s entitled to ſome 


+ The author having in another place (introduction) diſtinguiſhed 
between power and protection; thinks it better to define his mean- 
ing.—Under the corporation a& in England the difſenters have pro- 
teclion, not power ; they vote for counties as freeholders, but are 
incapacitated to vote for corporations as freemen, thus they have a 
certam weight in parliament, but the balance of power is againſt 
them He ſuggeſts this, not that he approves the ſyſtem, but that he 
thinks it better than that practiſed with the Roman Catholics. 
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conſideration in the ſcheme of freedom. —In 
order to quicken them to a common act of 


juſtice, muſt I inform theſe men of the whim- 
ſical caprice of their laws, that one or two la- 


dies ſomewhat advanced in years, poſſeſs lite- | 
rally a greater thare of the repreſentation, than | 


two thirds of their fellow citizens, men deno- 
minated by a ſolemn act of the legiſlature His 
Majefly's dutiful and loyal ſubjefts, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. 

ls the conſtitution a barren tract upon which 
they dread too thickly to inhabit ? Is it there- 


fore a waſte becauſe they have ſuffered it to 


over-run with weeds and brambles? unpro- 
ductive, becauſe they neglect to raiſe beyond a 
ſcanty ſuſtenance ? do they miſtake for the par- 
ſimony of nature, the deſolation cauſed by their 
own churlith prohibition. Short fighted men, 
who prefer to 1mitate the chief of ſavage ban- 
ditti, ſcowling o'er the wilderneſs he has 
created around, rather than the induſtrious 
huſbandman, who ſhares his harveſt with the 
labourers he had aſſociated, to clear the ſoil, 


or to reclaim it; can they not perceive that to | 
liberty, as to parent earth, the cultivator's toil 


is a grateful oblation, and rewarded with a 


ten- fold return of abundance; more liberal of 


her gifts, more profuſe of her enjoyments, ac- 
cording to the number and aſſiduity of thoſe 


who ſolicit them. 


